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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY PETTICOAT. 


BY MISS M. B. WARREN. 


Yes, I’m sure I want to vote; 
But they say that I shall soil, 
In the dust and the turmoil 
Of political debate, 
Woman’s love and woman’s hate, 
My lace-edged white petticoat. 


Yet a man once said to me: 

‘*Be the stocking of that hue 
Called in art cerulean blue, 
So ’tis hidden from the view, 
There is no harm, if old or new; 

Let the wearer step out free.”’ 


So when I go out to vote, 
If I hold my skirts aright, 
Azure socks well out of sight, 
Stepping, dainty, through the dirt, 
I can lift and save from hurt 
My lace-edged white petticoat. 
Washington, D. C. 


— 
or 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As fuller returns from the spring elec- 
tions in Colorado come in, they demon- 
strate anew the fallacy of the idea that 
‘the ignorant women will be the first to 
Tush to the polls.” In the Mexican 
counties ‘*About eighty per cent. 
of the American women voted,” but 
“Almost no Mexican women appeared at 
the polls, as their husbands objected.” In 
the cities, the three classes of women who 
almost universally stayed away from the 
ballot-box were the very ignorant, the ul- 
tra fashionable,and the demi-monde. Out- 
side of these classes, the vote of women 
was very large. Of those registered,‘‘from 
eighty to ninty-nine per cent. voted.” As 
in Wyoming and Kansas, ‘‘The women 
voted for the candidates of the best char- 
acter.” They were everywhere treated 
with courtesy, and the elections were the 
“most orderly ever known in Colorado.” 
So say the reports. An ounce of experi- 
ment is worth a ton of theory. 








— 
—<-~or- 


In the New York State Constitutional 
Convention, at Albany, on May 23, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Jean Green- 
leaf were present. A number of petitions 
Pro and con were presented. A committee 
On suffrage was appointed, consisting of 
seventeen members, several of whom are 
known to be friends of women’s enfran- 
chisement. This will ensure an earnest 
Consideration of the question. 





2 
or 


“Aunty and Uncle” write to the Boston 
Herald expressing their horror at the con- 
tempt which Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
expresses for the treachery to their sex of 
which women are guilty who oppose the 
extension of equal political rights to 





women. Here is the passage that wounds 
their sensibilities : 

We have expected J12 from the 
beginning. en would quite naturally 
be 718 to so great an innovation, not 
at all in the line of their old and deep 
prejudices. Their opposition was there- 
fore natural and expected. But it is dif- 
ferent when one enounters a traitor. A 
traitor is one who turns against the inter- 
ests of the class to which he belongs. It 
is always expected that where there are 
two distinct classes, one will be solid 
against the other when their interests 
conflict. One city is always loyal to itself 
in its rivalry with another city. One 
country is a unit when there is a question 
of another country depriving it of its 
rights and privileges. And so we are pre- 
pared for the opposition of men, but when 
women turn againsi their own eex it is 
incredible. It is not Ireland fighting 
against England for home rule; it is the 
County of Ulster betraying Ireland. It 
is not the Southern planter fighting for 
his slaves and his estate; it is, (shall I 
say it?) the Northern copperhead. 

Thirty years hence, these opponents of 
equal rights will be classed with the pro- 
slavery apologists of 1836, and the Tories 
of 1776—good people in their way, whom 
their children are glad to forget. 





> 


The ‘‘well-descended” Boston remon- 
strants may claim an ally in Governor 
John Winthrop, two centuries and a half 
ago. And the prophetic utterance of 
Representative Hayes, of Lowell, who 
called for new lunatic asylums in case 
the Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill should 
become a law, finds historic justification. 
The following quotation is from ‘'Win- 
throp’s History of New England,” and 
is dated 1645: 

‘Mr. Hopkins, the Governor of Hart- 
ford upon Connecticut, came to Boston 
and brought his wife with him, who was 
fallen into a sad infirmity, the loss of her 
understanding and reason, which had 
been growing upon her divers years by 
occasion of her giving herself wholly to 
—4 and writing, and had written 
many books. Her husband, being very 
loving and tender of her, was loath to 
grieve her, but he saw his error when it 
was too late. For if she had attended her 
household affairs, and such things as be- 
long to women, and not gone out of her 
way and calling to meddle in such things 
as are proper for men, whose minds are 
stronger, etc., she had kept her wits, and 
might have improved them usefully and 
honorably in the place God had set her.” 


— 
or 





The Breckinridge question is making a | 
multitude of Kentucky women want to 
vote, and the campaign utterances of 
some of Colonel Breckinridge’s friends 
are well calculated to add members to the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 
Just before the great anti-Breckinridge 
meeting recently held in Lexington, an 
anonymous champion of the colonel pub- 
lished in the Kentucky Leader the follow- 
ing remarkable letter: 


I do hope there are enough of good, 
sensible ladies in Lexington, with suffi- 
cient self-respect, who will be conspicu- 
ous by their absence from the meeting 
advertised to be held at the Opera House 
to-morrow, for the purpose of asking Mr. 
Breckinridge to withdraw from the Con- 
gressional race. ‘Those ladies, if there 
are any, who believe that they are pro- 
mulgators of this move, seem to me to be 
the worst fooled people on earth. If they 
would think a moment, and make a little 
introspective investigation, I have no 
doubt each one, upon a little probing, 
would discover that the idea was sug- 
gested by a friend of Mr. Owens (the 
my candidate). 

am disposed to believe that there are 





some things affecting good government 
in which the gentler sex might take a 
hand, with beneficial results—such as 
public schools, for instance; but when it 
attempts to grapple questions less con- 
genial, woman is out of her proper sphere, 
and she has gotten beyond her depth, at 
least in Kentucky. 

And suppose they do ask Colonel Breck- 
inridge not to make the race? Don’t they 
know that any citizen has the constitu- 
tional right to run for any office he 
chooses, regardless of all the women in 
the world who believe they have a mis- 
sion—or, rather, who are being used to 
play into an opposing candidate’s hands? 

But, at all events, the proper sphere for 
woman is at home, and when she begins 
to dabble in politics, she is no longer, at 
least in my opinion, a true woman, a 
woman to perform those tasks in life 
which nature intended and fitted her for. 








On the same page of the Leader, and 
immediately after this letter, followed a 
strong appeal from Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry. She said in part: 


We have now a fair sample of our 
boasted democracy; namely, one-half of 
the 8 who are law-abiding, virtuous, 
intelligemt and tax-payin deprived of the 
weapon to defend themselves, their honor 
and the honor of the State. Itis all very 





well to write appeals to voters, but this 
humiliating experience should arouse 
every self-respecting woman to the fact 
that it is votes that make or unmake Con- 
gressmen. : 

Does any sane person suppose that if 
the women of this district had the ballot, 
the unfortunate map who has betrayed 
his trust, stained our honor, and given 
Kentucky a more ee + | stab than any 
one in her history, would dare to present 
himself, asking for the suffrages of the 
people? The men who will vote for the 
man who has brought such disgrace upon 
himself and us look with contempt upon 
the appeals of women; but if women held 
the ballot, their opinions would receive 
most exalted respect, and we could de- 
mand a ‘white life for two.” Every Con- 
gressman at Washington is the represen- 
tative of about 170,000 of our population. 
Half of these are women, who are not 
consulted in any, way, but are strictly re- 
quired to cast into the treasury their 
share of the taxes to pay the Congress- 
men for their services. No bad man is in 
favor of woman having the ballot, but 
moral and just men gee that she needs it. 
and it is just that she should have it! 
In March, 1891, Florence Huntley inter- 
viewed fifty Congressmen in Washington 
on the question of woman suffrage, for 
the New York Press. Congressman 
Breckinridge was one of these. In reply 
to the question as to whether he was in 
favor of woman suffrage, he replied with 
emphasis, ‘‘I have no leaning toward this 
so-called universal suffrage, which would 
affect the present relations of husband and 
wife.” Comment is Lene agg” in the 
light of recent developments. omen of 
the Ashland District, if you honor a noble 
manhood, if you love your State, and 
would have her escutcheon untarnished 
before the world, if you would do your 
duty to young men and women and plant 
the foundations of the State in morality, 
your highest duty is to secure the power 
to render this service to your home, your 
children and your country, and that 
power is the ballot. 

At the anti-Breckinridge meeting, the 
opera house was crowded with the best 
and most influential women of Lexington, 
who could not be convinced that, in inter- 
esting themselves in politics, they were 
‘‘out of their sphere.’’ 


+> 
or 


Mr. Edwin L. Godin, a conservative 
Englishman, who edits the New York 
Evening Post with a lofty disregard both 
of Democratic and Republican principles, 
and sometimes, as in the present case, of 
any principles whatever, discovers that 
he cannot get from the advocates of 
woman suffrage the personal assurances 
of a majority of 1,500,000 New York 
women that they individually want to 
vote—that being the sole condition on 





‘which he will consent to allow any 


woman todo so. He says: 


We asked the friends of woman suf- 
frage, a fortnight ago, for information as 
to the interest taken in the matter by the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, the work- 
ing women and servant girls of the State 
at large, and as to the manner in which 
such interest, if it existed, was expressed. 
. . « We are sorry we cannot get the 
information asked for, as by the census 
of 1890 there are 3,000,000 females in the 
State of New York. Supposing half of 
them to be under age, the remaining 
1,500,000 would be a very formidable ad- 
dition to the male vote of 1,366,000, and 
we would like extremely well to get some 
idea of their views about the suffrage. 
But the suffragists are evidently not 


| going to give it to us, so that we ‘'pre- 


sent a pitiable spectacle indeed.”’ 
— —ñ—— — — 


We suggest to this too inquisitive editor 
that the relative number of New York 
women favoring and opposing woman 
suffrage will soon be indicated by a com- 
parison of the petitions and remon- 
strances presented to the convention. It 
is also a question, with some ‘narrow 
minded partisans” of representative gov- 


| ernment, how the 1,366,000 male voters of 
|New York State individually regard the 


action of Mr. Godkin, a naturalized citi- 
zen, in opposing the equal rights of 
1,500,000 American women. But we see 
no way to find out, or to make such in- 
formation available, except by the sub- 
mission of an amendment striking out the 
word ‘‘male.”” Meanwhile, it is always a 
pleasant thing when both parties to a 
controversy can find a common ground 
on which they can unite. The suffragists 
will heartily unite with Mr. Godkin in 
his own estimate of his position on the 
woman suffrage question, as stated in his 
closing sentence. ‘‘Pitiable indeed!” 
—— 


A NEW LEAFLET. 


By permission of Col. T. W. Higginson, 
we have added to our list of leaflets his 
able and suggestive paper called ‘Straight 
Lines or Oblique Lines,” original)y pub- 
lished in Harper’s Bazar. The leaflets 
will be for sale here at 15 cts. per hundred. 





MISS ANTHONY ON PLANES. 


Miss Anthony, at the recent mass meet- 
ing in Leavenworth, Kan., made a strong 
and fervent speech, full of good sense, on 
the paramount importance of having the 
equal suffrage amendment endorsed in 
the platforms of the Republican and 
People’s parties. Referring to the sub- 
mission in Kansas in 1867 of amendments 
to enfranchise women and colored men, 
she said : 


The Democrats held their State Conven- 
tion, and resolved they would have noth- 
ing to do with that modern fanaticism of 
women’s rights. By and by the Germans 
held a meeting in Lawrence, and they did 
not like this new-fangled idea that women 
should vote. And by and by the Repub- 
licans held their State Convention, and 
they resolved to be ‘‘neutral.” And they 
were neutral precisely as England was 
neutral in the rebellion. (Laughter.) 
While England declared neutrality, she 
allowed the Shenandoah, the Alalama 
and other pirate ships to be fitted up in 
her ports to maraud the seas and take 
American vessels. Not a single accredited 
stump speaker appointed by the Republi- 
can cominittee advocated the woman suf- 
frage amendment, and most of them 
spoke against it. 

So we had to run a separate woman’s 
suffrage amendment campaign, thiough 
September and October. e did our best. 
Everywhere we had magnificent audi- 
ences. Election day came, and 9,070 men 
voted yes, and over 18,000 voted no. And 
for the negro suffrage amendment, 10,- 
500 voted yes, and the balance of them 
voted no. Both amendments were lost. 
Now, for negro suffrage all the political 
power of the National Republican party 
and of the State Republican party was 
brought to bear to induce every Republi- 
can to vote for. All the enginery and 
power of the Democratic party was 
against woman suffrage, all the enginery 
and power of the Republican party was 
against us, and many were so short- 
sighted and so blinded that they abso- 
lutely declared that to vote for woman 
suffrage somehow was to vote against the 
negro. Just exactly like declaring here 
to-night that if every woman in this 
house should expand her lungs and get 
into them all the oxygen possible, it was 
going to rob all of you fellows of iy = 
to fill your lungs. That is just about the 
difference in æ* everybody equal 
rights. Nobody is robbed by lettin 
everybody have equal rights and ful 
rights. 

Since 1867 eight other States have sub- 
mitted the question. Let me run them 
over: In Michigan in 1874 the question 
was left to “go to the ballot-box on its 
merits.”” We raised our money, and the 
best speakers of the East went into Michi- 
gan just as they came into Kansas. I my- 
self was in the campaign for the last six 
weeks and addressed the largest audiences. 
No politician, not even Zac Chandler him- 
self, drew as large audiences as mine, 
and every audience I spoke to voted a solid 
aye in favor of woman suffrage; and yet 
when the vote was taken only 40,000 men 
voted yes, while 80,000 voted no. 

Next came Colorado in 1877. Again we 
buckled on our armor. Lucy Stone, Mr. 
Blackwell, myself and others went to that 
State, and travelled over her mags 
mountains and through her equally mag- 
nificient valleys. In the southern coun- 
ties the Mexicans lived who could neither 


speak, read nor write the English lan-. 


guage. Governor Routt said: ‘Miss 
Anthony, the amendment is going to be 
carried. You see how all of the men vote 
aye in your meetings. I have been all 
through the mountain camps, and all ig 
going along splendidly. In Denver we 
have 400 negroes, and we shall have a 
solid negro vote.” Then I said, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor, I don’t know anything about your 
Denver negroes, but I do know the school 
in which they were educated, and slavery 
never taught either master or slave the 
love of equality for anybody but self. I 
don’t believe it. I don’t believe one out 
of a dozen of your Denver negroes will 
vote for the amendment.” Now, what 
was the fact? When the election came 
not half a dozen of the whole 400 
voted for the amendment. Do you sup- 
pose that men just coming into freedom 
themselves, just getting out of the 
clutches of tyranny, are going to vote 
away their power over women the next 
second? No. Intelligent men do not like 
to vote power out of their hands, and 
ignorant men are still Jess willing. 

In the Constitutional Convention and 
in the Legislature that submitted that 
amendment there were intelligent Mexi- 
cans, who made speeches and who voted 
in favor of our enfranchisement. The 
chairman of the suffrage committee of 
the Constitutional Convention, an edu- 
cated Mexican, presented a most admir- 
able report. An intelligent Mexican ma 
vote of his own accord for a woman suf- 
frage amendment because of his own con- 
viction; so may an intelligent Irishman 
or German vote his own convictions, and 
an ee negro, like Frederick Doug- 
lass and Jobn M. Langston, ay ee for 
woman suffrage because of their individual 
intelligence. An intelligent saloon keeper 
or gambler may vote for woman suffrage 
because he believes every intelligent hu- 
man being ought to have a voice in the 
government. All intelligent men will 
vote their own opinions at the ballot-box, 





(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Maup Howe ELLIoT is keeping 
house in an apartment of a Roman palace, 
and writes entertainingly of her experi- 
ences. 

Mrs. Eva T. Cook, the senior vice- 
president of the Woman’s Relief Corps, is 
to deliver the Memorial Day address at 
Northboro’, Mass., before the post. 


Miss OLIVE SCHREINER, since mar- 
riage, has become simply Mrs. Olive 
Schreiner. Her husband, sharing his 
wife’s progressive views, has added her 
name to his and become Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner. 


Miss CALLIE FRENCH has been made 
a United States pilot for vessels on the 
Mississippi River, in St. Louis. She is 
twenty-two years old, and knows the 
river thoroughly from St. Louis to New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR now lives in 
New York. In former times Mrs. Taylor 
was a fine horse-woman, and accompanied 
her husband on most of his journeys. 
She is the daughter of a noted German 
astronomer, and aided her famous hus- 
band in translating many of his books into 
German. 


Mrs. HARRIETTE ROBINSON SHATTUCK, 
author of the ‘‘Woman’s Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law,” has taken up the pro- 
fession of teacher of parliamentary law. 
She is the daughter of an able parliamen- 
tarian, who, as ‘‘Warrington” of the 
Springfield Republican, passed his life in 
legislative halls. 

Mrs. L. C. BOARDMAN, the wife of a 
well known New York cyclist and news- 
paper man, has been elected a member of 
the Mowbray House Cycling Association 
of England. The president of the asso- 
ciation is Lady Henry Somerset, and Mrs. 
Boardman will organize an American 
branch of the association. This action 
is the introduction to a more widespread 
organization which ultimately hopes to 
bring the cyclists of all English-speaking 
countries within its fold. 

Mrs. BLAINE is working steadily upon 
the life of her husband. The family have 
been living very quietly in the famous old 
red house on Lafayette Square this win- 
ter, and all have been doing literary work. 
Mrs. Blaine is to do more than collect the 
the material for Gail Hamilton to write. 
She is a literary woman herself, and the 
two will collaborate. The son and the 
daughter help to get up the material. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER will give 
three lectures in the course of Applied 
Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., July 19, 20 
and 23, on ‘The Relation of the Family 
to the Labor Question.’’ Subjects: 1, The 
Ancient Family and the Modern Family; 
the Old and the New Workshop. 2, The 
Work of Women and of Children outside 
the Home: Problems and Suggestions. 
3, What distinct Contribution may the 
Modern Home make to the Solution of 
Labor Problems? 

Miss HELEN KIMBER is doing excel- 
lent work as a speaker and organizer in 
Kansas. She recently spoke in a town 
where lived an old acquaintance who was 
bitterly opposed to woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. He listened to her address, and 
when he came up to shake hands, he 
said: ‘Well, Helen, that speech was a 
vote-getter. I don’t agree with you, but 
other folks do, and its coming. If I 
wanted it to come, I’d advise you to go 
on talking just that way.” This, from an 
opponent, was testimony to effectiveness. 


Miss ALICE PARKER, of Boston, enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the first 
woman lawyer to appear in the Norfolk 
County courts on behalf of a client. The 
Norfolk bar has been established more 
than 100 years, a fact that made Miss 
Parker’s appearance before Judge Braley 
in the Norfolk Superior Court all the 
more noteworthy. Miss Parker peti- 
tioned for an order to prevent a husband 
from restraining a wife’s personal liberty 
during the pendency of an action for a 
divorce. Judge Braley granted the mo- 
tion, and ordered the notice of the same 
to be issued. When Miss Parker came 
into the courtroom she took her seat with 
the other members of the bar in the bar 
enclosure. Hardly had she been seated 
when a deputy-sherift tapped her on the 
shoulder and politely informed her that 
the seats were for the use of counsel and 
not spectators. His countenance fell 
when she informed him that she was a 
lawyer in good standing, and he mur- 





mured an apology. 
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WOMEN’S DOINGS IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, CoL,, Mar 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Since last writing you, the organization 
of the Woman’s Club of Denver has been 
completed. This club is on the plan of 
the Woman’s Club of Chicago, having 
several departments. At the last meet- 
ing of the Club, May 5, most of the mem- 
bers, numbering now about 200, sub- 
scribed to the department on which they 
desired to serve, and it was found that 
art and literature was the most popular, 
-with reform second, and education third. 

Mrs. N. P. Hill was first chosen presi- 
dent of the club, but was obliged to de- 
cline. Mrs. James H. Platt was elected 
in her place. There is no limit to the 
membership, non-residents paying the 
same dues, $5 per year. The club will 
adjourn the last of this month for the 
summer, and it is expected that plans for 
next year’s work will be completed. Most 
of the literary clubs of the city will 
amalgamate with the Woman’s Club next 
year, and they will open commodious 
headquarters, with rooms for department 
meetings. A prominent leader in society 
here is credited with saying that a club 
of this sort, in which society women will 
work side by side with professional and 
self-supporting women, was not possible 
in Denver a year ago, but that ‘‘suffrage 
had proved a great leveller.”’ 

A good story comes from Silverton in 
connection with the spring elections. 
Phila Bliven of that city attained the dis- 
tinction last fall of being the only person 
in the State to mount the rostrum against 
suffrage. She is now writing articles on 
Political Economy, and was the first citi- 
zen in Silverton to vote at the late elec- 
tion. Also she voted the straight Popu- 
list ticket, as she says, ‘‘not because 
she believes in Populism, but because the 
Populist party gave women suffrage in 
Colorado,” 

In Durango the opposition to woman 
suffrage is just as strong as ever. The 
women took very little part in caucuses 
and primaries this spring. The Populists 
desired strongly to place a woman on 
their ticket, but decided not to risk defeat 
for their first lady candidate. They dis- 
played their usual courtesy to women, 
however, by placing Mrs. O. M. Hecht- 
man on the nominating committee, and 
making her chairman of their city con- 
vention. Dave Day, who was our most 
bitter newspaper opponent last fall, says 
that ‘‘she performed her duties with so 
much dignity and intelligence that he 
would recommend that in future all con- 
ventions be presided over by chairwomen 
instead of chairmen.” Mrs. Hechtman’s 
first public work was in the cause of 
abolition. She was a volunteer nurse 
during the rebellion, and for many years 
worked on pension claims and laws for the 
benefit of the laboring classes, without 
compensation. She was vice-president of 
the National Liberal League for several 
years, and also helped to organize and 
draft the platform of the Greenback 
Labor party; so that it is no wonder that 
the men of the People’s party hasten to 
do her honor. She now devotes all her 
time to charity. The Democrats of Du- 
rango placed on their ticket, for city 
clerk, Miss Helen Rogers, a very popular 
young woman, who, through fusion of 
the Democrats and Republicans, the 
Catholic and solid woman’s vote, received 
a plurality of 111 votes. She performs 
the duties of her office in an admirable 
manner, and the women were glad to 
have her elected even on a ticket other- 
wise hostile to their interests. Of the 
700 women registered in Durango, about 
600 voted. That the sentiment in Durango 
is still bitter against woman in politics is 
shown by the results of the school elec. 
tion last week. Five women were can- 
didates for school directors, and were all 
‘‘gide-tracked.” Among them was Lillian 
Hartman Johnson, one of the most bril- 
liant and popular women in the South- 
west. Mrs. Johnson was a newspaper 
woman before her marriage, and edited a 
paper at Rico at the age of seventeen. 
She goes to Kansas to assist in the cam- 
paign later on, and Colorado women are 
proud to think that she will be their 
representative. She is said to be one of 
the most beautiful women in the State, 
and is a charming speaker. 

From the Mexican counties comes the 
report that about 80 per cent. of the 
American and Mormon women voted, but 
almost no Mexican women appeared at 
the polls, as their husbands objected. It 
is however predicted that, in case of a hot 
election this fall, they will be voted ‘‘en 
masse,” as the Mexican men are, by their 

political leaders and priests. 

Among the lessons drawn from the 
results of the spring elections, we find 
that the haut ton, the demi-monde, and the 
very ignorant women did not vote. Of 
other women than these from 80 to 99 
per cent. of those registered voted; the 
women voted for the candidates of the 





best character, and supported the “law 
and order” ticket wherever there was 
one; and the elections were the most 
orderly ever known in Colorado, liquor 
and cigars being conspicuous by their 
absence; the women voted very intelli- 
gently, and far more correctly than the 
men, almost none of their ballots being 
thrown out; the women were everywhere 
received with the greatest courtesy, and 
in most places one would not have known 
but that they had always voted. With the 
exception of Durango, Walsenburg, and 
one or two other very hostile points, all 
opposition to suffrage has disappeared, 
and every man with any political ambi- 
tion ‘‘has always been an ardent suffrag- 
ist; in fact, was born so.” 

At the school election in Denver last 
week, Mrs. Helen Coy, who was placed 
in nomination by prominent leaders of 
the Woman’s and Kindergarten Clubs, 
was badly defeated. The A. P. A. put 
up a ticket and made a bitter fight to 
elect their candidates. All sorts of elec- 
tion methods were resorted to, and Mrs. 
Coy’s friends, being respectable people, 
were simply ‘‘not in it.” The result has 
so disgusted the general public that the 
next Legislature will be requested to pass 
a law establishing registtation and the 
Australian ballot for school elections. 

At Central City Ettie V. Parenteau 
was elected school director. Mrs. Paren- 
teau organized a league of 400 members 
in Gilpin County, last fall, of which she 
was president. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster is now in the city. 
The object of her visit is not yet an- 
nounced, but it probably is to assist in 
organizing Women’s Republican Clubs. 
The Republican League Convention meets 
here June 26, and arrangements are 
being made to give the visitors a royal 
welcome. 

Theresa A. Jenkins made a short call 
in Denver on her way to Kansas. She is 
very hopeful concerning the results of the 
Kansas campaign. The State E. S. A. is 
arranging to give a ‘‘mock trial’’ enter- 
tainment in the Broadway Theatre at 
an early date. They have opened head- 
quarters at the County Court House, and 
Mary C. C. Bradford is in charge as cor- 
responding secretary. They are hoping 
to organize the women of the State into 
a nor-partisan, independent woman's 
party. From the results of the spring 
elections it is predicted that they will not 
meet with general success, for thousands 
of women have already ‘'taken sides.” 

The Coxey Army reserve movement has 
assumed large proportions in Denver, and 
last week a Woman’s Coxey Relief Corps 
was organized to receive donations of 
clothing and medicines to be forwarded to 
the different divisions as needed. 

Mrs. Matterson, treasurer of the Colo- 
rado Equal Suffrage Association, is presi- 
dent of the Relief Corps. The Republican 
women are joining the League clubs in 
great numbers, and many of them will 
doubtless be delegates to the convention 
in June. 

Gov. Waite has appointed Mrs. Judge 
Belford to fill the vacancy on the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections caused 
by the removal of Mr. Mullins to the 
Board of Public Works. For once he has 
made an appointment that meets with 
universal approval, as Mrs. Belford is 
eminently qualified for the position. 

H. M. R. 


— 
MRS. YOUNG AT LEXINGTON. 


LEXINGTON, 8S. C., May 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our little town was highly honored 
yesterday by the smiling presence of one 
of South Carolina’s distinguished daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax. 
In the evening the courtroom was illum- 
inated and brightened by flowers, for her 
reception, and an intelligent audience 
assembled to hear what she had to say in 
behalf of equal suffrage for women. 

She was conducted to the stand by 
Mrs. M. Y. Harth, president of our organ- 
ization, and Rev. I. G. Graichen, Lutheran 
pastor, whose cordial introduction lent 
inspiration to her earnest soul, and, as 
she gracefully arose to her feet, she was 
greeted by rounds of applause. 

She held the attention of her audience 
for nearly an hour, and her happy blend- 
ing of argument, query, repartee and 
humor was well calculated to please and 
interest. So enthusiastic was the cheer- 
ing that Rev. Mr. Graichen felt called 
upon to tone it down a little, lest it prove 
embarrassing to the speaker. She re- 
ferred to the patriotism of our ancestors 
in battling against “taxation without 
representation,” and showed how its 
practice at this day is oppressive to 
women. She said there were 75,000 intel- 
ligent women in South Carolina, who, if 
armed with the ballot, would be a power 
for good in the emancipation of woman, 
and, through her, of humanity. Woman 
suffrage with an educational qualification 
would be the best means of maintaining 
white supremacy in the State, thus obviat- 





ing the necessity of “repeating” and 
“ballot - box stuffing.” The applause 
that followed, though a humiliating ad- 
mission of the corrupt condition of poli- 
tics, seemed a good omen, as it showed 
that the public conscience is still alive 
and ready for reform. Mrs. Young 
claimed that mothers ought by all means 
to have the privilege of saying who 
should teach and influence the plastic 
minds of their children, and to know that 
they were sober and moral. No one need 
become less gentle or womanly by vot- 
ing, for a vote was simply an opinion 
expressed on a piece of paper, and 
women did have opinions, and expressed 
them, too. The greatest opposition did 
not cume from men of wisdom and experi- 
ence, but from young men, and she won- 
dered why. To me the reason is obvious. 
With such leaders as ‘Bok’ of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, it really seems ‘‘a big thing” 
to ridicule women, and say, as one of 
them did to her, ‘Girls can’t vote. They 
haven’t got sense enough!” She thought 
girls were just as bright as boys, but 
admitted that, after the age of about ten 
years, they labored under much greater 
disadvantages, and she thought girls 
should have an equal chance with boys 
for development and education, and be as 
free from health-destroying environments 
and restrictions of fashion and dress. 
There was no danger that enlarged oppor- 
tunities for women would endanger the 
domestic circle. Mrs. Young referred us 
to her happy home, where she took good 
care that the domestic machinery should 
run smoothly till her return. The babies 
need not suffer, for the mothers could take 
them to the polls as they did when they 
went to church. 

At the close of her address, Mrs. Young 
was literally loaded with lovely bouquets 
of choice flowers, whose fragrance will 
doubtless linger with her in sweet token 
of the cordial reception tendered her by 
the historic town of Lexington. 

May her winning, womanly ways, her 
sunny smiles and affectionate words of 
tongue and pen prove a talisman to charm 
away the remnants of prejudice and oppo- 
sition to this great movement! In the 
language of another, ‘All honor to her 
who lays aside her natural shrinking 
from publicity and comes forward in 
such a crisis as this, to combat the pres- 
ent elements of disorder, discontent and 
even dishonor that are insidiously creep- 
ing into our once free and glorious repub- 
lic!” (Mrs.) M. A. CORLEY. 


— 
> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH. 


NEW ORLEANS, May 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

It is frequently claimed that Southern 
people are so conservative that they are en- 
tirely indifferent and even bitterly opposed 
to any discussion or mention of equal 
suffrage. It is true that women are timid 
about expressing the opinions which many 
of them hold on this subject, and that 
many of the sex are so taken up by the 
cares and pleasures of this life that they 
have never had any opinions outside their 
society duties and household employ- 
ments to speak of; yet serious and 
thoughtful consideration is now given to 
this subject, here as elsewhere in the 
world. 

The recent tour of Mrs. Clara C. Hoff- 
man proves that Southerners are not only 
willing but anxious to hear this subject 
discussed. This speaker came into 
Louisiana to attend the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Shreveport. She was in- 
formed that she must not introduce this 
subject, for the people were not ready 
to consider it, and would not bear it. 
Accordingly her first address was a 
review of the hindering causes which 
encumbered the way and prevented the 
success of needful reforms. Mrs. Hoff- 
man showed very plainly the danger of 
enfranchising all the vice and ignorance 
in the land, but said never a word of the 
counteracting power and influence of the 
ballot in the hands of intelligent Christian 
women. The convention closed with the 
Sunday services, but, before the day was 
gone, an invitation came from a body 
of the leading citizens and business men, 
for her to speak the following day in the 
Opera House upon the very subject— 
‘‘Equal Suffrage.” These gentlemen ar- 
ranged every detail, assuming all the 
responsibility, and gladly defraying every 
expense incurred. A splendid audience 
filled every chair and occupied all the 
standing room. Wm. H. Wise, Esq., in- 
troduced the speaker with a happy tact, 
full of kindness and cordiality. 

Mrs. Hoffman answered many objec- 
tions, and presented arguments so con- 
vincing that round after round of applause 
greeted her again andagain. In fact, one 
of the white ribboners said she feared for 
the roof of the Opera House, the people 
were so enthusiastic. Certainly no speech 
at the convention brought forth such 
applause. After it was over, people 








crowded each other on the stage, desiring 
to be presented, and giving her a perfect 
ovation. 

‘This was on Monday, and on Tuesday 
an elegant though informal reception 
was tendered Mrs. Hoffman at the lovely 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wise. The house 
was beautifully decorated with choice 
flowers, and crowded with “the very 
best people,” who assured Mrs. Hoffman 
of their sympathy and cordial endorse- 
ment. How is that for grand old Shreve- 
port and Louisiana? Do you think we 
are going to be the last end of the pro- 
cession? No, indeed! 

Later on, at Monroe, La., Mrs. Hoffman 
was invited by pastor and people of the M. 
E. Church, South, to answer the theologi- 
cal objections to woman’s ecclesiastical 
equality. She was equal to the task, and 
gave a fine exegesis of Bible truth on this 
line, and made some notable converts. 

Then at Lake Charles, another flourish- 
ing Louisiana town, Mrs. Hoffman was 
asked by the citizens to lecture on equal 
suffrage, and met with a success similar 
to that of Shreveport, and found very 
many to endorse all she said. In fact, 
Mrs. Hoffman is popular in this and other 
Southern States where she has been 
heard. True, she is very out-spoken, but 
while she is somewhat radical, she is con- 
vincing also, and completely disarms 
prejudice. Her manner of presenting 
truth is very winning. She is well fitted 
to wield a wide influence for suffrage here 
in the South, and we hope she will come 
here often and stay longer every time. 
We hope to welcome Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Rev. Anna Shaw some of 
these days in a Southern tour, and we 
should like Mrs. Hoftman to be with them, 
for she is a pioneer in this country, and 
perfectly devoted to the advancement of 
woman in every walk and profession into 
which the Maker of the universe has 
given her the capacity to enter with suc- 
cess and usefulness. 

We are giad to know that the next 
convention of the N. A. W.S. A. will be 
in the South, and I certainly hope to ‘be 
there to see’? Miss Anthony and all the 
rest in Atlanta next year. 

CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 





— —— 
KANSAS NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Shawnee County mass meeting held 
in Topeka on May 9 and 10, and reported 
last week, was so great a success, in point 
of numbers and interest, that I send some 
additional particulars. The largest audi- 
torium in the Capitol City was packed to 
its utmost capacity on both nights. Many 
men stood for three hours, and many 
others failed to get in. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt was new to Topeka audiences, 
and she spoke at a late hour, at the end 
of a long programme, but she captured 
her hearers, as she does everywhere, and 
I was besieged to arrange an overflow 
meeting for her to address on the follow- 
ing night; but she was billed to speak at 
Holton, and the plan could not be carried 
out. However, she will again address 
Topekans, and her name will bring out a 
tremendous audience. It has been sug- 
gested that I arrange for her to speak to 
the voters only, they being crowded out 
by the many women who attend these 
meetings. 

Mrs. Pack, editor of the Farmer's 
Wife, Hon. J. W. Gleed, author of ‘Is 
New York more Civilized than Kansas?” 
and Mayor Harrison welcomed the advo- 
cates of woman’s enfranchisement to the 
Capitol City of the State. Miss Anthony 
made the response. The morning session 
was occupied by a strong discussion of 
the advisability of urging the political 
parties to make favorable platform utter- 
ance on this question. Miss Anthony 
made the opening speech. Mrs. Bina A. 
Otis, president of the Woman’s Progres- 
sive Political League, followed, speaking 
for the People’s Party. The Rev. Anna 
Shaw represented the Mugwumps. Hon. 
Noah Allen spoke for the men of the 
People’s Party. He declared that his 
party must put the plank in the platform. 
Hon John Davis, M. C., Senator Peffer, 
Mrs. Diggs, Mrs. Lease, and others of that 
party say the same thing. Commander 
Bernard Kelley and Major J. K. Hudson 
made short speeches, declaring them- 
selves as earnest suffragists. Mrs. Rachel 
L. Child made a beautiful address in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Diggs rounded out that 
meeting with a characteristic speech that 
was voted a “‘votemaker.” Mrs. Diggs 
is much in demand. I am daily anathe- 
matized because I do not furnish her to 
places that want her. She is speaking 
every day, sometimes twice a day, and 
Sundays too. What more can mortal do? 
We would gladly satisfy all who want 
Mrs. Diggs’ services, but there are limits 
to mortal possibilities. 

Mrs. Therese Jenkins, of Wyoming, 
gave a most interesting account of the 
workings of woman suffrage in that State. 





She had close attention, and convinced 
everybody that she knew whereof she 
spoke, and that she was a living refuta. 
tion of the argument, so-called, that 
‘“‘women don’t know enough to vote.” 
Mrs. Jenkins’ thorough knowledge of 
political matters and methods is evident. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw made the closing 
speech. She is a favorite in Topeka, and 
always receives a warm welcome there, 
She is the despair of the reporters. They 
say there is no possibility of ‘taking 
chain lightning.” Her address was ag 
full of ‘‘sparkles” as usual, and her points 
were telling. 


Following Miss Shaw’s address, Mrs. 
Johns presented a resolution asking the 
dominant parties to make favorable 
platform utterance on the amendment. 
A large majority of the men in the 
audience rose to their feet. None voted 
against it. Nearly all the women voted 
for it. 

It is the general opinion that this meet- 
ing advanced the cause in the interest of 
which it washeld. It certainly evidenced 
a great interest in the question under 
discussion. LAURA M. Jouns. 


> 


A WOMAN VETERAN. 





There died recently at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
a woman who was recognized as one of 
the veterans of the civil war. Mrs. Sarah 
Sinfield enlisted with her husband in 
Co. E, of the Third Excelsior regiment, 
afterwards the 72d N. Y., in 1861, and 
served through the war. Mrs. Sinfield 
and her husband were allowed a tent 
apart from the others, and she did wash- 
ing and mending instead of carrying a 
musket. When battles were raging, she 
helped care for the wounded. She had 
the respect of all the soldiers. When her 
husband was wounded at Gettysburg in 
1863, she went to the hospital with him, 
and after that served as an army nurse, 
for which she has drawn a pension for 
some years. She lived to be seventy-four, 
and was a familiar figure marching with 
her husband, Wm. Sinfleld, and the old 
battle flag, in the ranks of the G. A. R. 
on Decoration Day. The Grand Army 
Post attended her funeral, and the tattered 
old battle flag of her regiment, which she 
had seen borne into many a desperate 
conflict, was carried in the procession. 


— “ — 


SOUTHERN WOMEN WHO WANT THE 
BALLOT. 








Mrs. E. C. Chamberlain, of Tampa, 
president of the Florida Equal Suffrage 
Association, lately lectured on equal 
rights. The Tampa Daily Times says: 

Besides the Carpenters’ Union, before 
which body the address was given, an 
intelligent and cultured audience as- 
— at Knight’s —* to listen to the 

ure on woman suffrage by Mrs. E. 
C. Chamberlain, who treated ce subject 
most pointedly and comprehensively. A 
rich fund of information, sound logic, and 
able answers to objections raised against 


woman suffrage were embodied in the 
address. 

The lecturer stated that the first State 
to grant school suffrage to women was 
Kentucky, which in 1845 granted school 
sufirage, thirty years before Massachu- 
setts. ‘‘Among women high in suffrage 
councils are Miss Clay, of Kentucky, 
Mrs. Langhorne, of Virginia, Mrs. Du 
Bose, of Georgia, Mrs. Young, of South 
Carolina, Mrs. Kells, of Mississippi, and 
Mrs. Saxon, of Louisiana, all native born 
Southern women, fine speakers, able 
parliamentarians, and Christian women.” 


KANSAS CITY FEDERATION. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Some gains for the woman’s cause may 
be counted, even on this unreceptive soil 
of Missouri. Early in 1893 the Equal 
Suffrage Association of this city extended 
an invitation to the benevolent societies 
under the supervision of women, to unite 
in a Federation for the purpose of secur- 
ing unity of action along the lines of 
philanthropic endeavor, with the follow- 
ing result: Equal Suffrage Association, 
Women’s Christian Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Keely 
League Auxiliary, King’s Daughters, Day 
Nursery, Industrial Home, Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, Friends’ Society, Universalist 
Aid Society, and Third Presbyterian Soci- 
ety united to form the nucleus of the 
Federation. The federated societies are 
fifteen in all, and several others are con- 
sidering the subject of union. The presi- 
dents of these societies are vice-presidents 
of the Federation, and with its officers 
compose the executive committee, which 
meets monthly, while the Federation 
meets quarterly. 

The results thus far of this union of 
forces have been highly satisfactory. 
Recently the Federation called a mass 
meeting to protest against the keeping of 
the indigent insane at the county poor 
farm, where the county court, through a 
mistaken policy of economy, had con- 
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signed them. Result—a crowded opera 
house, and a sympathetic and representa- 
tive audience that demanded the return of 
the insane to the asylum. The president 
and committee of arrangements provided 
an entertaining and educational pro- 
gramme, inviting the best talent of the 
city to participate—clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, etc., whose addresses were inter- 
spersed with fine music. Rev. Eugenia 
St. John, of Kansas City, Kan., an ardent 
suffragist, presented the woman’s view of 
the subject, and captivated the audience 
by her eloquence. 

The responsible position of president of 
this Federation is held by Mrs. John C. 
Merine. She was re-elected at the anni- 
versary meeting held Jan. 15, 1894. Mrs. 
Merine is one of Kansas City’s most cul- 
tured and progressive women. Her many 
years’ residence here, combined with her 
ability as writer and organizer, makes her 
of peculiar value to the organization. She 
also enjoys the distinction of being the 
wife of a noted artist. She is an equal 
suffragist, and her recent reply toa local 
judge who assailed the cause was much 
quoted. Her home life with her gifted 
husband and her accomplished daughter 
is an ideal one. 

Mrs. T. H. Kennedy is the first vice- 
president. She brings to that office a 
reputation for efficiency,and an experience 
of three years as president of the Y. W. 
C. A., the largest society numerically in 
the Federation. Mrs. T. 8S. Kennedy, the 
secretary, is and has been the secretary 
of the Keeley League since its inception. 
Mrs. Roundtree, the treasurer, is a mem- 
ber of both the E. 8. A. and the W. C. 
T. U., and a most earnest worker in both. 
Thus equipped, we have reason to hope for 
excellent results. HELEN SHERRY. 
+o 
CONNECTICUT LAW, PA8T AND PRESENT. 





Certain statements having been made 
as to the Connecticut laws concerning 
married women, we have addressed a 
letter of inquiry to Judge Joseph Sheldon, 
of New Haven, who replies as follows: 

NEw HAVEN, May 5, 1894. 

You ask three questions: 

1. “Is it true that under Connecticut law 
Mrs. Stowe’s copyright for Uncle Tom’s 
—_— belonged to her husband and not to 

er 

2. “Is it true that under Connecticut law 
she could not make a will providing for 
children as she desired to do, because her 
husband would not give his consent?” 

3. ‘‘Is it true that the law giving mar- 
ried women the right to their wages was 
last year revoked, so that now the hus- 
band has the right to a wife’s wages?” 

Reply 1. Mrs. Stowe was married in 
1836. It will be remembered that mar- 
riage is a civil contract by which, under 
the law existing at the time of the marriage, 
property rights are vested. By the U. S. 
Constitution no State can “make any 
law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” nor any law that by retroactive 
action can divest rights once vested. 
This is the theory; in practice something 
different often occurs. Mrs. Stowe’s 
case stands on the old law in force at the 
time of her marriage, before Lucy Stone 
had rewritten the laws of property in 
marriage in so many of our States; in 
Connecticut among the rest. These mod- 
ern changes in the law, all in the direc- 
tion of justice, do not affect the legal 
aspects of Mrs. Stowe’s case in the slight- 
est degree. If she had now the full right 
to vote, on the same terms as men, her 
property rights and Mr. Stowe’s prop- 
erty rights in relation to each other under 
the marriage of 1836 would not be af- 
fected, and if Mr. Stowe chose in his life- 
time to stand on those ancient rights, it 
is difficult to see how he could be defeated, 
even if a Legislature were unanimous in 
desiring to do so; its action in this direc- 
tion would be void as against the provi- 
sion of the Constitution that I have 
queted. It, however, makes a lively 
rhetorical point to state Mrs. Stowe's 
case as it is in law and fact, and leave 
unspoken the inference that all other 
women married now would be subjected 
to the same law that governs Mrs. 
Stowe’s marriage contract. A marriage 
to-day in Connecticut would not be fol- 
lowed by the same consequences as to 
property rights that were involved in Mrs. 
Stowe’s marriage under the law of 1836. 

2. If Mr. Stowe, under that old law, chose 
not to give his consent to Mrs. Stowe’s 
disposition of the property by will in a 
certain way, in which property by the 
law he had a distinct interest, he had the 
legal right so to choose and so to act. 
This makes a point sufficiently startling 
to-day. But we have changed the law 
under which marriages and the property 
Tights under them exist as to all mar- 
Tiages celebrated after those changes were 
enacted, while they cannot affect prior 
Marriages. 

Reply 3. As to the third point, no law 
dealing in any way with the question of 
the wages of married women was passed 
in this State last year or any other year 





since 1850, when a married woman was 
authorized by law to give a valid receipt 
on payment to her being made for her 
wages, or for money repaid to her that 
had been loaned or deposited by her. I do 
not now recall any law by which we have 
taken any step backwards; we have, how- 
ever, been rather slow in moving for- 
ward. But the rousing campaign now 
going on in New York is likely to affect 
us very decidedly. We hope to see prog- 
ress on all sides this year. 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPH SHELDON. 


— 
or 


ILLOGICAL OBJECTIONS, 


Editors Woman's Journai : 

If “home is woman’s sphere” and if 
‘the home is the unit of the State,” as 
we are told by the objectors to woman 
suffrage, by what logic is woman to be 
debarred from affairs of State? It seems 
as if those two propositions would shut 
man out instead of woman, but this may 
be only feminine logic; so if some wise 
masculine brain will kindly explain this 
perplexing problem I will try to be duly 
thankful. 

Let me state the case once more, 80 
that my difficulty may be understood. 
The State is an aggregation of homes; 
home is woman’s sphere; therefore, men 
and not women should conduct the affairs 
of State. That sounds very illogical, 
but is it not a fair presentation of the 
arguments of the anti-suffragists? 

Another thing that I cannot understand 
is the position of those who insist that if 
women were allowed to vote it would be 
their duty to do so, but it is not their 
duty to try to be allowed to vote, and it 
is their duty to try to keep other women 
from doing what they think is their duty. 
My statement seems a little muddled, but 
perhaps that wise masculine anti-ruffrage 
brain to which I have appealed will un- 
derstand what I mean and set it right. 

If there is any similar case that can be 
supposed, I should like to hear it. To 
me it seems like this: Two mothers are 
locked in a room; their children are in 
danger—perhaps from a mad dog—per- 
haps from a furious storm. One mother 
says: ‘*I implore you to unlock the door 
that I may try to rescue my children.” 
The other mother says: ‘*No, no; I en- 
treat you not to unlock the door because 
if you do it will be my duty to go out 
and try to rescue my children; keep the 
door locked and then I shall have no 
responsibility in the matter.” 

Is that, or is it not, a fair statement of 
the anti-suftragists’ position? Is it not 
true that the mother’s duty is just as 
clearly to try to have the door unlocked 
as it would be to try to save her children 
if the door were unlocked? And more 80, 
because in trying to have the door kept 
locked she is keeping the other mother 
from her duty. 

I do not say it as slang, but as a serious 
fact; such weak, foolish and cowardly 
objections make me very tired. As Mrs. 
S. M. Perkins said in a lecture here last 
Saturday: “I believe I could get up 
better objections myself.” 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Westyield, N. J.. May 10, 1894. 


—— 
or 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. Being a 
Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. 
By D. Stoerar Meldrum. Third Edition. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents. 

This is a story which takes hold of the 
reader with a painful fascination. It isa 
tale of passion and retribution, hard, 
stern, graphic and realistic. It is a pic- 
ture of Scotch life and character, told 
with simplicity, brevity and great reti- 
cence. The writer takes rank with the 
masters of modern fiction. H. B. B. 


THE SHEN’S PIGTAIL AND OTHER CUES 
OF ANGLO-CHINA LIFE. By Dr. M. 
New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1894. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a complicated and amusing nar- 
rative, illustrative of Chinese craft and 
duplicity, in contact with European and 
American selfishness and cynicism. The 
descriptions are picturesque and vivid. It 
is easy to see why the Chinese and the 
Anglo-Saxon races cannot associate on 
terms of equality, or become blended in a 
common nationality. The shorter sketches 
are lively and descriptive. H. B. B. 


<i> 
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AN UNWISE PROCLAMATION. 


A so-called ‘‘Central Committee” of Ger- 
man citizens of Kansas are circulating the 
following ‘‘ proclamation” to German- 
American voters in the State from head- 
quarters at Independence. It will be 
likely to prove a boomerang. 

Dear Brothers; — You have already 
heard enough concerning the German- 
American League of the State of Kansas, 
and its purpose, and how you ought to 
stand with reference to it. The time is 
urgent. We only have three months in 
which we can and must organise if we do 
not wish to keep for all times woman suf- 














‘game he was after, but I should like to 





frage, and prohibition which goes hand in 
hand with it. It is entirely within our 
hands under the present political tondi- 
tion of the State, either to accept this 
measure or powerfully repeal it. What 
do you intend to do? 
or this reason we send you this re- 
quest, and summon you to organize every- 
where. In every city, in every village, 
even where there may be only three or 
four German citizens, a league must be 
formed, and that quickly. Hold a meet- 
ing, choose a good German citizen for 
resident (a Republican is to be pre- 
erred); choose in addition a secretary 
and treasurer, and communicate with the 
secretary of the State League, Mr. Oscar 
Bischoff, Topeka, Kan., who will give 
counsel. 

Notice that it does not depend so much 
upon the number of members as upon 
their energy. One man alone can do 
much under the circumstances, if he goes 
to work vigorously and persistently. And 
we shall control matters this year if we 
are organized by June. 

THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


— 
—⸗ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
TOM’S WRONGDOING. 


—— 





BY E. R. STARBIRD. 


They lived on a farm in the State 
which lies north of Texas and the Indian 
Territory, and south of Nebraska. Do 
you think you could find it on the map? 

Who were they? I will tell you their 
names, and leave you to guess the rest. 

There were Tom and Mrs. Johnson and 
four little Johnsons, very black indeed, but 
smart, healthy children as one ever sees. 
And a very pleasant home they had on the 
great, wide prairie, which looks in the 
spring like a velvet carpet, it is so green 
and smooth ; where the brilliant butterfl y- 
weed blossoms here and there, like flames 
of fire among the grass, and where, first 
of all the flowers, the dear little Johnny- 
Jump-Up swings his delicate white bell 
to tell the children the cold weather has 
gone, and the violets are coming; where 
the sheep sorrel opens its bright pink 
blossoms, to smile on the modest little 
star flower blooming at its side. 

It was near such beauties as these 
the Johnson family lived, and the rich, 
sweet milk they had morning and night 
was enough to make one’s mouth water 
to think of. Every morning, long before 
most boys and girls are awake, Tom 
would go out on the prairie and catch a 
Jack rabbit for breakfast; but I am sorry 
to say he took his own share first, though 
always being careful to leave enough for 
the rest. It must have been that his walk 
in the fresh morning air gave him so good 
an appetite he could not wait to eat 
with his family. 

One never-to-be-forgotten morning, 
when they were all tired of rabbit, Tom 
started out in search of quail, and going 
down through the cornfield came upon a 
trap, set by some one to catch birds, rab- 
bits or whatever should go intoit. Tom 
didn’t care a bit for anything but the 


tell you how beautiful it was in the corn- 
field that morning. The corn, bright 
green, set in bills at an even distance 
from each other, was just high enough to 
wave back and forth, as the soft summer 
wind played above it, and in the midst of 
it was a bit of timber (8s any growth of 
wood is called in the West), where the 
shining, sweet blackberries and black 
raspberries, the wild plum and grape 
grew in abundance. There, too, scores 
of brown cat-tails held their heads high, as 
if bidding defiance to any boy who should 
dare intrude upon them. And then, to 
help the birds make music, a delicious 
spring sparkled and rippled, as if trying 
to be social and neighborly to all around. 
Very near, on a hill, was a place called 
the ‘‘Burying Ground,” that belonged to 
the family with whom Tom lived; and 
one day a dear little baby with blue eyes 
and brown hair was there laid to rest, and 
the beautiful prairie flowers blossom every 
year above it, as if to teach us that God 
does not want us to look sorry and mourn 
always, when he takes some one whom 
we love very much to his heavenly city; 
for just as the flowers bloom and fade and 
die, just so, after we have lived on earth 
and died, like them, we shall live again, 
to be with him forever, more beautiful 
than they, for we shall be like Jesus. 

I should like to stop to tell you of the 
wheatfield, where the grain grew tall, on 
the other side of the hill, and where the 
old Mother Turkey made her nest, and 
hatched ten little soft black turkeys, 
who were found by the reapers when they 
came to cut the grain, and brought to the 
house, a whole hatfull of them; but I 
must go on, for Tom is waiting for his 
breakfast while I have been telling all 
this to you. 

It so happened that seven foolish quails 
had been tempted, by the corn inside, to 
enter the trap, from which there was no 
way of escape. In his haste to get his 
moraing meal,he caught one after another, 
until they were all dead, and he succeeded 
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bars of the trap, and hurried home with 
itin hismouth. This was not Tom’s trap, 
remember, and of course the birds were 
not his. Then there came to him the fear 
of being found out, which always fol- 
lows a wrong action. With the bird in 
his mouth he travelled towards home, and 
just as he reached the stable, whom 
should he meet but the man to whom the 
trap belonged. 

Then Tom did the best thing he could 
do, ard what is right for every boy and 
girl to do if they have done wrong. He 
confessed. He laid the quail at the man’s 
feet, then looked up in his face, then 
down at the bird, looking very much 
ashamed, and as if he would like to say, 
I won’t do so again.”. The man, seeing 
how badly Tom felt, gave the bird.to him 
again, and he carried it home to Mrs. 
Johnson and the children. But the trap 
had to be watched after that, though I 
am glad to say Tom was never guilty of 
so mean an act again, but set so good an 
example that the children grew up hon- 
est, respectable cats. 

At last the family circle was broken. 
The children went out into the world to 
make homes for themselves; and Mrs. 
Johnson, while in the attic one day, fol- 
lowed a large rat under the floor. It 
proved too strong for her to conquer, and 
the consequence was she never came out 
alive. Tom spent the remainder of his 
days alone, with no one but himself to 
catch quails and rabbits for; and it was 
to his forsaking of evil ways and subse- 
quent good behavior that he owed his 
comfortable home, for had he continued 
his wrongdoing he would have been 
driven out on the prairie to take care of 
himself. For cats, as well as people, who 
persist in doing what they know is not 
right, will never be welcome anywhere. 





HUMOROUS. 


The fellow who tells all he knows 
wouldn’t be half so insufferable if he only 
knew all he tells.— Philadelphia Record. 


“You cannot judge a man by the 
umbrella he carries.”” ‘‘Why not?” ‘Be- 
cause the chances are it belongs to some- 
body else.” 


PDoes your little daughter ask you 
many questions, Peterby ?’ 

No; as arule, she only asks one ques- 
tion at a time.” 

‘*That’s easy.” 

Not so very ; she can ask one question 
in a thousand different ways without try- 
ing.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


A little American boy, who has a Ger- 
man governess, was taught by her a Ger- 
man evening pregen. When he went to 
bed he folded his hands and repeated the 
prayer, adding after the ‘‘Amen,” in a 
reverential tone, the explanatory words: 
‘*Das ist Deutsch, lieber Gott.” 


‘*The trouble with this world, Raggsy,” 
said Walker, the tramp, ‘‘is just here. In 
Central America bananas grow wild, but 
there aint no markit for ’em. Up here 
where there is a markit for ’em they 
don’t grow wild. What nacher wants to 
do to help the workin’ man is to have 
things grow wild where there’s a markit 
for them things.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


A little girl who had a fondness for 
long words was one day playing school 
with her dolls. She was speaking quite 
emphatically, when her mother said: 
‘*My dear, do not speak so loud; it is bet- 
ter to speak gently.” ‘Yes, mamma, but 
you see I wish to make a deep indentation 
on my scholars.”— Youth’s Companion. 


An old Scotch lady who had no relish 
for modern church music was expressing 
her dislike to the singing of an anthem 
in her own church one day, when a neigh- 
bor said: ‘*‘Why, that is a very old 
anthem! David sang that anthem to 
Saul.” To this the old lady replied: 
‘*Weel, weel! I noo for the first time 
understan’ why Saul threw his javelin at 
David when the lad sang for him.”— 
Presbyterian. 


Some one who understands human na- 


ture has written the following : 


Mother—I wish you would rake up the 
dead leaves in the yard. 

Small Zammy—l’ve got a sprain in my 
wrist, an’ the rheumatism in my back, an’ 
pon pains in my right leg, an’—an’ 
cramps in my left one, an’ headache, an’ 
toothache. 

Mother—After you have raked the 
leaves into a pile, you may set it on fire 
and jump over it. 





in drawing one fine large one through the 


Sammy—W hoopee! where’s the rake? 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


In the King’s Country. 

A Christian Endeavor Story. By AMANDA 
M. Doveras, author of whasry, * “Bethia 
Wray'’s New Name,” “In ” “Whom 
Kathie Married,”’ ‘Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom,”’ 
“Stephen Dane,”’ etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
About Mushrooms. 

A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi. By Junive A. Patmsr, Jr. 8vo. 


Cloth, $2.00. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Sky Wonders, 
A series of popular lectures on ay 


By Rev. W. W. Rausar, D. D. Cloth, 

cents. 

The Political Economy of Nat- 
ural Law. 


By Henry Woop, author of ‘Ideal Sugges- 
tion by Mental Photography,’ “God's Image 
in Man,” *‘Edward Burton,” ete. Cloth, $1.25. 


Lucy Stone. 

A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
The Woman and Her Works. By Rev. Lovis 
1535 Banxs, D. D. With portrait. Price, 

cents 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Wherein is written the history of her Doorste’ 
Baby, « fancy which in time became a fact an 
changeit a life. By Atyn Yates Keiru. 
Cloth, il ustrated, $1.25. 


Ideal Suggestion Through Mental 
Photography. 

Third edition, with portrait. A restorative 
system for home and private use preceded by a 
study of the laws of mental healing. By Henry 
Woop. author of ‘‘God’s Image in Man,” ‘‘Ed- 
ward Burton,” ‘Natural Law in the Business 
World,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mocent Issues Good Company Se- 

ries, 

No. 42. England from a Back Win- 
dow. By James M. Bailey. The Danbury 
News Man. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 41. Our Destiny. An Essay in 
Ethics. By Laurence Gronlund. Paper, 50 
cent; cloth, $1 

No. 40. Ca Ira, or Danton in the 
French Revolution. By Laurence Gron- 
lund. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 88. The Cooperative Common- 
wealth. An Exposition of Socialism. 
By Laurence Gronlund. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

0.38. 8 hes and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. Second series. Edited by 
Rev. Theodore C. Pease. 

No.37. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. First series. Edited by 
James a. Per volume, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1 50. 

No. 86. Locke Amoten, or The School- 
master. By Judge D.P. Thompson. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 35. The Rangers, or The Tory’s 
Daughter. By Judge D. P. Thompson, 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 84. Green Mountain Boys. By 
Judge D. P. Thompson. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

No. 33. May Martin, or the Money 
Diggers, and other stories of the Green 
Mountains. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
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umes seut to any add u plicatt 
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CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot. and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 

F. W. LINcoLn, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
he post-office—whether directed to his name or 
a nother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








ENROLMENT BOOKS FOR KANSAS. 


The 500 Enrolment Books donated to 
Kansas have all been put in circulation in 
voting precincts, and are accomplishing 
excellent results. Five hundred more are 
needed. To make these will cost fifty 
dollars. All friends of Kansas willing to 
subscribe for this purpose will please send 
their contributions at once to Henry B. 
Blackwell, 3 Park Street. The names of 
donors and amounts subscribed will be 
published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney $10.00 
Dean M. Jenkins - 10.00 
Cornelia C. Hussey, . e 10.00 


— 
or 





TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


The fate of the Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment will probably be 
decided on June 5, at Topeka, by the 
action or non-action of the Republican 
State Convention. If that body adopts, 
as part of its platform, a ringing endorse- 
ment of the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
success is assured; if it does not, success 
is doubtful. 

Do not let the Kansas experience of 
1867 be repeated in 1894. We were beaten 
then because we had no party behind us. 
We have been beaten in nine States since 
then for the same reason, and we have 
carried Wyoming and Colorado because, 
in those States, we had party endorse 
ment and codperation. 

The Leavenworth Times, in its leading 
editorial of May 17, thus rallies the party 
to its duty and opportunity : 

It will be cowardice for the Republicans 
to fail to endorse woman suffrage in their 
State platform. In past years, when no 
suffrage amendment was pending, the 
Republican party of Kansas has encour- 
aged the presentation of such an amend- 
ment. It was the Republican party that 
gave the women of the State municipal 
suffrage. Will the party now attempt to 
sneak out of the responsibility and go 
back on its past record? 

It has no reagon to be ashamed of that 
record. The women of our State have 
shown themselves intelligent voters, in 
every way worthy of being intrusted 
with the full suffrage. None of the evils 
have come upon us that were predicted 
by the opponents of the reform, and they 
never will come. No man of intelligence 
really has any fear of harm to result from 
granting full suffrage to women. 

To place a suffrage plank in the plat- 
form will save many votes to the party. 
It is the right thing to do; it is the brave 
thing to do. What is brave and —_ has, 
in the past, been the thing that the 
Republican party has done. Let it not 
now begin to do the cowardly thing. 

The siren song of ‘‘non-partisan neu- 
trality” has no charms for the men and 
women who for twenty-seven years have 
taken part in successive campaigns for 
equal suffrage. Let not Kansas suffra- 
gists be beguiled. Let every party be 
urged to endorse the Amendment. Make 
the issue squarely in every State Conven- 
tion. If only our friends appreciate the 
necessity and duty of the hour, all will 


be well. The people are with us. It is 
the leaders only who falter. Do not yield 
to threats or persuasions. The Republi- 


can party of Kansas gave women munic- 
ipal suffrage and it has no cause to regret 
it. The Republican Legislature is re- 
sponsible for the Amendment, since it had 
a majority in one house that adopted it. 
Let it not shirk its responsibility. The 
National Republican platform, adopted at 
Minneapolis in 1892, contained these 
words: 

‘‘We demand the ballot for every citi- 
zen of the United States.” 

One-half of the citizens of the United 
States are women. Let the Republicans 
of Kansas stand by their record and re- 
affirm their national platform. H. B. B. 


— — — — 
RECALLED TO NEW YORK. 


The following request has been ad- 
dressed to Miss Anthony: 


Whereas, conditions have arisen in con- 
nection with the Constitutional Conven- 
tion Campaign in New York, which make 
the presence of the President of the Na 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion almost imperative in that State at 
present, and of infinitely greater value 
there than she can be, assisting the cam- 

in Kansas; Therefore, 
esolved, That, in the interests of the 
national work, the undersigned officers of 


the N. A. W. 8S. A. cest Miss Susan 
B. Anthony to return from Kansas not 
later than May 15, to supervise the na- 





tional interests in connection with the 
New York Convention. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice-president-at-large. 
Evuen Batrauye Dieraick, Cor. Sec. 
Carrie Cuapman-Catt, Nat’! Organizer. 
| pommel ean Upton, Treasurer. 
ACHEL Foster AVERY, : 
Joseruinge K. Henry, } Auditors. 


— 
> 





SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 


A conversation overheard in a train 
recently, between a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and another man, 
suggested reasons not often urged so 
explicitly against woman suffrage. The 
legiglator, with fluent insignificance, had 
expressed his absolute opposition to it in 
any form whatever. The two agreed that 
it would be cruel to force it on women, 
and that if they were allowed to vote 
they muet be drafted into the army and 
navy, and other familiar nonsense. The 
clinching argument, however, was ad- 
vanced by the man who is not a legisla- 
tor. ‘There are a good many problems 
for women yet to solve, that belong 
especially to them, the servant-girl ques- 
tion, the rearing of children, and so on.” 
Might not woman suffragists do well to 
make a note of this? A. 8. 


[Ars. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, 
who brought up thirteen children, and 
from whom Gen. Lew Wallace says he 
drew the portrait of the mother in “Ben 
Hur,” declares that mothers will always 
be at a disadvantage in rearing children 
well, so long as they are disfranchised 
and thus have no voice in determining 
the conditions under which the children 
are to be reared., As for the servant girl 
problem, if the average woman were 
trained to understand business principles, 
it would go a long way toward solving 
thatalso. Eps. WOMAN’s JOURNAL. |] 


—* 
or 





RURAL FEW YORE ALIVE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

During my three months’ work in the 
New York campaign I have missed noth- 
ing of my ordinary associations more than 
in my loss of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
other papers which keep one in touch 
with the movement of women. To-day I 
have been turning over the file kept for 
me, and, in noting the reports from New 
York, I have been impressed that the 
best and most enthusiastic reports can 
convey but a slight idea of the work done 
and the interest and enthusiasm aroused. 

The state of public sentiment in the 
rural communities seems to me of great 
significance. Almost all of my appoint- 
ments were in places where no suffrage 
addresses had ever been given, and now, 
in looking back over my work, covering 
fifty-eight regular suffrage speeches and 
nine lesser addresses, scattered in nine 
counties, the general condition in that 
State appears to be that of fuel ready for 
ignition. There is the stored carbon 
surrounded with air containing the oxy- 
gen, and only needing the application 
of the match to cause it to burst into 
flame. The coming of the ‘‘protestants” 
into the arena does not lessen but in- 
creases the force of this truth. Were 
public sentiment less inclined toward the 
side of justice to women, were the people 
less ready to be persuaded, the opposition 
could content itself with its usual under- 
hand methods, such as have prevailed in 
Michigan and Massachusetts. It is this 
prospective strength that has stung them 
to an open fight. Do not let us forget 
that they have forces in the dark. 
Wherever a step is taken toward giving 
women a voice in government, we have 
to meet a power which it is impossible to 
measure,—the power of that class which, 
in Michigan, cried out against the grant- 
ing of the municipal vote to women as a 
blow directly at their ‘“‘interests and 
rights,” and who will “promptly get 
under one banner and fight shoulder to 
shoulder,” with devices of which they are 
the masters, and an inexhaustible treasury 
to back their efforts. This was to have 
been expected in New York. Heaven 
grant that these allies may be overthrown 
now, a8 they eventually must be! But 
whatever the present outcome, it needs 
no seer to prophesy of the future. Never 
was the old Empire State so near awaken- 
ing to its high duty to its women citizens 
as now. If such a campaign as the 
workers of that State contemplate can 
be made, if speakers can be sent to every 
village and schoolhouse, the day will be 
won. 

As one worker, I shall long remember 
those who, sometimes single-handed, have 
opened the doors of their communities to 
the itinerant, and given blessing and 
cheer in the work that makes heavy 
draughts upon mind and body, and 
especially women like Mrs. Ella B. Cros- 
sett, president P. E. C. of Wyoming 
County ;gMrs. Jennie L. Allen, of Catta- 
raugus County; Miss Juliet Wilbur, of 
Suffolk County, and Mrs. Maria C. Pow- 
ell, of Columbia County,—whose indefat- 
igable efforts made it possible to reach so 


[Woman Suffrage Festival. 


The Annual Festival of the 
New ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Monday, May 28, 


Beginning at 5 P. M., and continuing through the evening. Doors open at 5 P.M. Supper at 
5.45 P.M. Speaking will begin at 7 o’cloek. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG WILL PRESIDE, 


And among the speakers of the eveming we are permitted to announce 
Rev. W. 8S. Rainsford, D.D., of New York, 
Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Kdnah D. Cheney, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Esq., 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Miss Helen M. Winslow. President of the N. E. Women's Press Association, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Alfred 8. Roe, Esq., of Worcester, 
Hon. Robert 8. Gray, of Walpole. 


MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Tue Marron Oscoov OncuestRa of ladies will furnish music during the supper. 

Mrs. ALicg J. Harris, of Boston, the fine soprano singer, has kindly promised her services, 
and will sing the song of ‘‘Victory” (with cornet accompaniment), and the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’’ in honor of Mrs. Howe’s 75th birthday, which occurs on May 27, the day pre- 
ceding our Festival. The audience are expected to join in the chorus. 

Mr. Emit TireRro, the eminent tenor, has also kindly consented to sing Schumann’s ‘Spring 
Night,”’ Dr. L. Kilterborn being the accompanist. 


THE SUPPER TABLES 


will be forty in number, and will be presided over as usual by well-known ladies representing the 
different Woman Suffrage Leagues and Organizations. A partial list is as follows: 

BOSTON—Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss A. E. Clapp, 
Mrs. H. W. Chapin; SOUTH BOSTON—Mrs. Esther F. Boland; EAST BOSTON—Nrs. 
Judith W. Smith; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings and Miss Mary Allen; ROX- 
BURY—Mrs. S. E. D. Currier; SOMERVILLE —Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. S. D. Field; 
BELMON [f—Mrs. Edward Whitney; EVE RETT— Mrs. 8. P. Moreland and Mrs. A. W. Phil- 
brook; WEST NEWTON — Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM 
—Mrs. Anna Brown; LYNN—Mrs. Caroline E. Brown; WOBURN—Mrs. B. A. Stearns; 
WEYMOUTH — Mrs. Marcia P. Hunt; CHARLESTOWN — Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant; 
WELLESLEY HILLS — Mrs. Mary C. Smith; MALDEN — Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent; 
WEST MEDFORD-—Mrs. Richard P. Hallowell; CHELSEA—Mrs. A. C. Lee; HYDE 
PARK—Mrs. H. I. Humphrey. 


Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats in First Balcony, 50 Cts.; in Second Balcony, 25 Cts. 
Tickets for sale on and after Monday, May 7, by Miss Wilde, Woman’s Journat Office, 


3 Park Street, to whom prompt application should be made in person or by letter. Knots of yel- 
low ribbon, at 10 cents each, for sale at this office. 








The Annual Convention of The New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN THE VESTRY OF 
PARK STREET CHUROH, BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 28, 


The morning session beginning at 10 A. M., and the afternoon session at 2.30 P. M., adjourning 
in time for the Festival. Reports from the various New England States will be presented at the 
morning session, at which officers will be elected for the coming year. The afternoon meeting 
= be addressed by our champion in the Legislature, Hon. Joel D. Miller, of Leominster, and 
others. 





In summoning our fellow-workers from all parts of New England to the Annual Meeting and 
Festival, we congratulate them on the unprecedented progress which the cause of woman suffra, 
has made during the past year, and on the unmistakable signs of its increasing and irresistible 
momentum. The extension of suffrage to all the women of New Zealand and of Colorado, the 
passage of woman suffrage bills by the Legislatures of Iowa and Ohio, the removal of disabilities 
by the extension of property rights to the married women of Kentucky, the significant votes in the 
British House of Commons, our success in carrying, for the first time, a municipal woman suffrage 
bill through the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the remarkable uprising of the women 
of New York to secure an amendment to the Constitution of that State, and the vigorous campaign 
being waged by the women of Kansas for the same object—these and a hundred other signs point 
to the certain accomplishment of our aims and to the near approach of the ideal republic. We 
invoke, therefore, a larger attendance than ever at our Festival, that we may rejoice together over 
all that has been achieved, and gain fresh inspiration and enthusiasm for the work yet remaining. 
Massachusetts and New England must not lag behind the great West or the Empire State. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, AMANDA M. Lovege, 8S. E. D. Curnnizr, 
Atice STONE BLACKWELL, JupiTH W. Smit, Assy E. Davis, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Francis J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 











many in their respective territories. I| from the historic University of Heidel- 


am glad, too, to recognize here the 
cordial endorsement and helping hand 
extended in many places by the clergy of 
various denominations. This has been an 
untold inspiration. These,with their good 
words and hearty codperation, are helping 
on the coming of the brighter day. And 
every strong right hand is needed. 

But, ‘*Time is on our side,’ and when 
the victory is won may we, and dear 
Aunt Susan most of all, ‘be there to see!” 

May STOCKING KNAGGs. 

Bay City, Mich., May 18, 1894. 


> 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Elizabeth D. Henscom, of Lowell, 
Mass., who is now taking a special course 
at Yale University, has been offered the 
chair of rhetoric and old English in 
Smith College. Miss Hanscom graduated 
from Boston University in 1887. 

Miss Emily James Smith, who has just 
been appointed dean of Barnard College, 
isa daughter of Judge James C. Smith, 
of Canandaigua, who was for thirty 
years on the Supreme Bench of New 
York State. Miss Smith now holds 
the Greek fellowship at the University 
of Chicago. After leaving the Harvard 
Annex she entered Bryn Mawr, from 
which she graduated in 1889 with the 
degree of A.B. Miss Smith spent 
the year 1889-90 as a student at Girton 
College, England, with Professor Jebb, 
and upon returning to this country 
accepted the Greek chair in Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. She remained there two 
years, and last spring resigned to go to 
Chicago. Her deanship begins next 
October. In 1892 Miss Smith wrote 
‘Selections from Lucian.” A paper by 
her entitled ‘‘The Hungry Greeklings,” 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Miss Kate Windechied, who has received 








berg the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
was born on August 28, 1859, in Munich, 
the daughter of the late Professor Wind- 
schied, one of the most famous teachers 
of law on the Continent. She was 
educated in Munich, Heidelberg, Leipsic 
and Berlin, attending the Victoria Lyceum 
in the latter city. Her course there was 
supplemented by studies in England, 
where she worked in the British Museum. 
In 1890, having been a teacher in the 
meantime, she began the study of phil- 
osophy at the University, and graduated a 
few weeks ago. The subject of her thesis 
was “English Pastoral Poetry from 1579 
to 1625.” She is the first woman to win 
this distinction from the oldest and 
proudest University in Germany, and her 
triumph is a triumph for all German 
women. Concerning it the N. Y. Tribune 
savs · 

One of the first advances made in Ger- 
many was the establishment at Berlin of 
the Victoria Lyceum, under the protecto- 
rate of the ex-Empress Frederick, always 
one of the leaders in the movement for 
higher education of German women. 
Then came, last year, the founding of the 

ymnasia at Carlsruhe and Weimar, with 
the same courses of study asin the insti- 
tutions attended by young men. But,with 
the action of the University regarding 
Miss Windschied, all prejudice seems to 
have been overcome, and by the time that 
the first diplomas are granted by the 
women’s gymnasia, the doors of every 
University in Germany will probably be 
open to their graduates. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Davis, who is 
taking a course of mathematics at Johns 
Hopkins University, has written a paper 
for the Women’s Literary Club, on 
‘*‘Women at the University.” She speaks 
of the difficulty young women have in 
obtaining permission to study at Johns 
Hopkine, and describes the movement by 
women to raise funds for the medical 





school, so that women shall be admitted 
on the same terms as men. “It is more 
than probable,” she says, “that the for- 
mal opening of all the departments of the 
University will be deferred until some 
other Miss Garrett shall touch with her 
gold the charmed portals and pronounce 
the magic open sesame.” In the list of 
the women permitted to study at the 
University Mrs. Davis mentions Mrs. 
Fabian Franklin, who, as Miss Ladd, was 
the pioneer, and held a fellowship; Miss 
Barnum, Miss Bickford, and Miss Flor- 
ence Bascom, the only woman who has 
received a degree from Johns Hopkins; 
and the present students, including Mrs. 
Weider, Mrs. Foster and herself. In the 
medical schoo], nine of the physicians who 
are taking post-graduate courses are 
women, and among the under-graduates 
studying for the degree of M.D. are 
Miss Packard, of Vassar, Miss Church, 
of Smith College, and Miss Glover, of 
Wellesley. F. M.A. 


2 
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WOMEN AT McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


The Arts department of McGill Uni- 
versity at Montreal was opened to wom- 
en in September, 1884. The instruc- 
tion in ‘‘ordinary” subjects is carried on 
in separate classes, by the same instruc- 
tors. In “honor” subjects, the men and 
women are together. The women have 
all the privileges the men have, except 
that of being eligible for Fellows. The 
following table shows the increase in the 
number of women studying at McGill: 


Session. Graduates Under- Par- Total Total 
* (studying). grad’s. tials. women. m. & w. 





1884-85 — 9 22 31 552 
1885-86 — 4b 38 51 526 
1886-87 — 22 56 78 568 
1887-88 — 29 80 109 624 
1888-89 — 86 70 106 693 
1889-90 — 4 46 91 736 
1890-91 7 47 55 =: 109 798 
1891-92 7 43 65 116 822 
1892-93 13 54 50 117 962 
1893-94 116 959 





MASS MEETINGS IN KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE, KANn., May 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A large audience assembled at the Rink, 
on the evening of May 8, to listen to 
earnest words for woman suffrage. The 
stage was prettily decorated with yellow 
bunting and pure snowball blossoms, and 
in front a large picture of the sweet face 
of Lucy Stone reminded us that ‘she 
leads us still.” 

The invocation by Dr. James Marvin 
inspired and strengthened the hearts of 
all. The hearty address of welcome by 
Judge S. O. Thacher included an able and 
humorous refutation of Prof. Cope’s 
pseudo-scientific arguments. The presi- 
dent of the Douglas County E. S. A., 
Mrs. H. D. McCrory, then introduced the 
principal speaker of the evening, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, who gracefully 
acknowledged the address of welcome, 
contrasting the courteous reception ac- 
corded to the newer workers with the 
grudging hearing granted the pioneer 
speakers. She reviewed the progress of 
humanity, and of womankind. In the 
work here in the State, she dwelt upon 
the need of endorsement of the amend- 
ment by the political parties. Her beau- 
tiful presence, rare charm of manner and 
polished discourse gained the admiration 
of friends, and even won the respect of 
prejudiced listeners. The newly organ- 
ized Ladies’ Mandolin Club gave pleas- 
ure to all. 

On the afternoon of May 9, the audi- 
ence was almost equal in number, and 
contained many visitors from the coun- 
try. They were led in singing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic by the Unitarian 
church choir. Dr. Richard Cordley, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, led in 
prayer. Our venerable friend, ex-Gover- 
nor Charles Robinson, presented a unique 
argument, declaring that men should be 
unwilling to answer alone in another 
world fer the failures in moral lines of 
present law-making. Women ought to 
share the responsibility with men. Chan- 
cellor F. H. Snow, of the State Univer- 
sity, emphatically endorsed woman suf- 
frage, and told how far the West is in 
advance of the East in co - education. 
Miss Abbie Noyes favored us with 4 
piano solo. The County Organizer, Prof. 
W. H. Carruth, stated the purpose of the 
Association, its membership (150) and 
the attitude of the various political par- 
ties toward the Amendment, as ascer- 
tained through the Polling Committee, 
which shows a majority in favor. Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs, the popular Populist 
speaker, disclaimed that she “belonged” 
to the Populist party, except so far as it 
went in the direction that seemed to her 
right. The address teemed with bright 
suggestions, and greatly pleased the 
hearers. After showing clearly the need 
of the codperation of the two principal 
politicaljparties of the State to carry the 
amendment, she submitted the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That we urge the political parties of 
the State to make favorable mention in their 
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respective platforms of the pending woman 
guffrage amendment to the Constitution. 

A rising vote being called for, nearly 
every man and woman promptly rose. 
Only one person in the audience rose in 
opposition. More than 500 persons en- 
dorsed this resolution. 

In the evening over a thousand persons 
greeted Rev. Anna Shaw. A brilliant 
piano solo by Miss Orton was followed by 
an invocation by Rev. H. Cowan, and a 
beautiful song by Miss Mary Berry. Miss 
Shaw held the attention of her audience 
for nearly two hours, convincing by her 
irresistible logic and shaking out preju- 
dices in laughter over her witty stories 
and their timely applications. She dwelt 
forcibly upon the need of endorsement of 
the amendment by the political parties. 
Never did Miss Shaw epeak better, or 
more completely captivate her hearers. 
Before the collection, the University Glee 
Club Q«artette favored us with a chorus. 
The meetings were pronounced an un- 
doubted success. 

FRANCES SCHLEGEL CARRUTH, 
Sec. Douglas Co. F. S. A. 
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N. Y. PARLOR SUFFRAGE MEETINGS, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Detroit Journal has a letter from 
Giles B. Stebbins, in which he quotes 
from Mrs. Blake’s New York letter her 
description of meetings in parlors, schools 
and elsewhere in that city. Hesays: 


All this is interesting and prophetic. In 
two or three years a suffrage campaign 
may come in Michigan. Detroit will not 
be behind New York City. Of course, 
the great parlors of fine houses on Fort 
Street, and Cass and Woodward Avenues, 
will be opened, and Jefferson Avenue 
will share the enthusiasm. Our best 
women, wives of honored ex-governors 
and other dignitaries, will give grace and 
dignity, the ennobling influence of their 
womanly culture and character, and some- 
times their heartfelt words. Our churches 
will forget sect, and the best preachers 
will proclaim the gospel of justice and 
equality, with a deep feeling that ‘‘right- 
eousness alone exalteth a nation.” 


To other cities and towns, as well as to 
Detroit, these timely words will well 
apply. Let the good fashion spread! Ga. 


— 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN NEW JERSEY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The suffrage work in New Jersey has 
taken a new impetus within the last year 
or two. A year ago I was in the State 
for lectures, and coming again I find there 
has been a rapid growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of the reform. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall is proving herself the 
worthy daughter of her honored mother, 
and, as State president, is leading her 
forces wisely and well. Mrs. Tomlinson, 
the national superintendent of parlor 
meetings, arranged a lecture for me in 
her own elegant home. Cards of invita- 
tion were sent out in the name of the 
committee. The day was beautiful, and 
the scene seemed as beautiful as the sweet 
May afternoon. Tears were shed, as a 
word picture was drawn of the boys that 
were ruined by the drink influence, while 
the mothers were powerless to save, and 
sometimes rejoiced when their fair-haired 
sons lay dead before them. One woman 
exclaimed : 

I am converted to suffrage. If I can do 
more for my boy with the ballot in my 
hand, then I want it! 

A temperance meeting in the Congrega- 
tional church in the evening followed the 
parlor meeting. This first day, I was 
entertained at the charming home of Mrs. 
Tomlinson. Her husband, two sons and 
two daughters are all helpers in her 
work. 

Next day, and several days following, I 
was a guest at the home of Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall. Mrs. Hall went with me 
to Bayonne, where Mrs. Christie had 
arranged another parlor meeting—a ‘‘yel- 
low tea,” as it was called. The parlors 
were trimmed with yellow flowers; yel- 
low ribbons were everywhere; the music 
was excellent; the guests from New York 
made good speeches, and the lecture was 
kindly received. Mrs. Hall also gave a 
short address. 

One year ago I stood in the same parlor 
at a similar meeting, and some of the 
hearers were the same. But public atten- 
tion is now awakened, and many more 
are interested. Tea and cake were served 
at the close of the meeting. 

Next day we went to Plainfield. Mrs. 
Celia Whitehead arranged this meeting. 
It was under the auspices of the local 
W.C.T. U. The president of the Union 
Made an opening prayer. Mrs. Hall made 
an excellent address, and introduced the 
speaker. Converts were made at this 
Meeting, as at the others. The ten objec- 
tions of the Brooklyn remonstrants were 
read, and duly considered. 

Public opinion is changing rapidly in 
Tegard to suffrage. A few days ago, at 
& large parlor meeting in New York 
among the ‘four hundred,” where ladies 
of fashion were advocating the ballot, 





Mrs. Stanton sent this brief telegram to 
Miss Anthony: ‘‘Susan, it is fashiona- 
ble!” Indeed, it is in the air. The hosts 
of heaven that fought against Sisera of 
old are now fighting for the emancipation 
of women. The prayers and tears of the 
Christian women who are powerless to 
protect their own homes‘have come up for 
a memorial before high heaven, and jus- 
tice and right will prevail. 

Dr. Mary Hussey in Orange, Mrs. Celia 
Whitehead in Westfield, Mrs. Christie in 
Bayonne, Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Tomlinson 
in Plainfield, and a host of other workers, 
will keep up the agitation till justice to 
women shall prevail in New Jersey. Mrs. 
Hall is in a beautiful new home of her 
own, and under her hospitable roof I have 
a sweet resting-place. Her only daughter 
is studying art in Paris; one son has 
graduated from Harvard; and two other 
sons are preparing for college. Her hus- 
band is in sympathy with her work, and 
the daily telegrams that pass between 
them in her frequent absences are silent 
witnesses to their devotion. The cause is 
progressing, and the work is in excellent 
hands. SARAH M. PERKINS. 

Plainfield, N. J. 
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OSAGE COUNTY AWAKE. 


OSAGE CiTy, KAN., May 21, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Two mass meetings have been held in 
Osage County. It is a county in which 
but little suffrage work has been done, 
and in which are many foreign-born 
people and a large mining population. 
These two meetings were very sucessful 
and developed great enthusiasm. In 
both of them the following resolution was 
presented by Helen L. Kimber, and adopt- 
ed almost unanimously by the voters 
present : 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Osage 
County, in mass meeting assembled, urge 
the political parties of the State to incor- 
porate in their respective platforms a 
plank favoring the equal suffrage amend- 
ment. 

At Osage City there were representa- 
tives present from fifteen of the seventeen 
voting precincts of the county, and a 
county organization was effected. No 





suffrage work had ever been done in 


Osage City before. 

Much disappointment was expressed at 
Miss Anthony’s absence, and nothing 
that could be said of the forceful reasons 
for her return to New York could make 
these disappointed people feel satisfied. 
Rev. Anna Shaw captured the audience 
here, as she does everywhere. Mrs. Bina 
A. Otis, president of the Woman’s P. P.L., 
made an interesting address. Mrs. Rachel 
L. Child greatly pleased the people of 
Osage City. Mrs. Child wins votes. She 
preached very acceptably at Burlingame 
on the previous Sunday night. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 


IN MEMORIAM, 





Mrs. CAROLINE M. SAWYER. * 


Mrs. Caroline M. Sawyer, wife of Rev. 
T. J. Sawyer, D.D., of Tufts College, 
Mass., died at her residence May 19, after 
an illness of six weeks, aged eighty-two 
years and six months. The Boston Trans- 
cript gives the following account of her 
life and work: 


For more than half a century she has 
held a high position in the Universalist 
denomination and in the general public as 
an authoress. She was a pioneer of female 
literature in her denomination, its periodi- 
cals for half a century publishing essays, 
sketches, poems and translations from 
her pen. She was noted for the severity 
of her style. She had the literary gift, 
but never trusted its spontaneous utter- 
ances. She wrote and revised, supple- 
menting native talent with painstaking 
study. The old ‘Democratic Review” — 
in its day the chief of literary monthlies 
—often contained productions of her pen. 
The journals of New York City, where 
for many years she resided—her husband 
being the pastor of the Orchard Street 
Universalist Church—often published her 
sketches and poems. Her sketches in 
later years were published in book form, 
and were popular. Mrs. Sawyer was 
active in her early days as a pastor’s 
wife, and was deeply interested in the 
general work of the church. She was for 
years a member of the board of directors 
of the Universalist Publishing House, and 
until recently attended its business meet- 
ings, her counsel being acted upon with 
respect. Her sympathies were broad and 
active, her interest in matters of public 
importance strong and wisely aggressive. 
Her home life merits tender recognition. 
As a wife and mother and grandmotber, 
she was an ideal woman. Husband and 
wife have been almost literally one. 
Above all she was a true woman, the 
embodiment of womanly graces and char- 
acter. For twenty years she has lived at 
College Hill, where she reached venerable 
years, and now passes from earth, leaving 
a memory which thousands will cherish. 


— — 


Francis W. BIRD, of Walpole, Mass., 
a veteran free-soiler and woman suf- 
fragist, is dead. Although, during his 
later years, associated politically with 
men who are almost a unit against woman 
suffrage, Mr. Bird never abandoned his 





belief in the principle of equal rights for 


women. 
— — 


In the death of Mrs Evizaseto H. 
DILL, of Foxboro, the cause of woman 
suffrage loses a sincere champion, and 
our local League a faithful friend. Hos- 
pitable in a marked degree, her house 
was always open to our use, and she was 
ever ready to welcome and entertain the 
speakers who came from adistance. She 
possessed an executive ability that, com- 
bined with great perseverance and 
strength of will, enabled her to accom- 
plish much where many failed. Born in 
the early years of the century, hers is 
but another example of a life restricted 
and maimed by lack of such influences as, 
thanks to the champions of equal rights, 
are thrown around the young women 
of to-day. J.P. H. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, May 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman s Journal ; 

The Constitutional Convention, after 
ten days of inaction, re-assembled to-day. 
The delegates mostly reached Albany yes- 
terday, and woman suffrage was the para- 
mount theme. Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Greenleaf also arrived yesterday, and 
took rooms at the Antwerp. Mrs. Howell 
and Mrs. Almy are in charge of the head- 
quarters in the capitol. Hon. Edward 
Lauterbach, delegate-at-large from this 
city, who will probably take charge of 
the amendment in the Convention, met 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss Keyser, 
Miss Fielde and myself last Friday in 
conference. His advice was that the pres- 
entation of petitions should begin at once, 
and be continued until the time of the 
hearings, which he thought would prob- 
ably begin June 5. 

There was a crowded meeting in favor 
of suffrage in the Trinity M. E. Church in 
Albany on Thursday evening, May 17. 
Col. Henry T. Sanford presided, and the 
speakers were Rev. Dr. Ecob, Rev. Dr. 
Brundage, Rev. Mr. Duff, Mrs. Almy and 
Mrs. Howell. In this city there was an 
excellent meeting at the home of the 
journalist who has so long been known as 
‘“*Brick” Pomeroy, 50 West 96th Street, 
on Tuesday evening, May 15. Mr. Fulton, 
Mrs. Runkle, Rev. Dr. Shaw, Miss Keyser 
and myself were the speakers. The beau- 
tiful rooms were crowded, and there was 
much enthusiasm. On Thursday evening 
there was a meeting at 361 West 23d 
Street, at which Mrs. Henry Martin 
Warren was hostess. Miss Adele Fielde 
was chairman. Addresses were delivered 
by Miss Romola Tynte, Miss Mary Fors- 
ter and Prof. William Scudamore. It is 
an interesting point that all of these 
speakers are English people, Miss Forster 
being a graduate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

Last evening, Monday, May 21, Mrs. 
Frank Leslie threw open the upper rooms 
of her new business building, 42 and 44 
Bond Street. An audience of over two 
hundred people assembled. Ex-Governor 
L. Bradford Prince, of New Mexico, for 
many years a resident of this State and a 
leading member of both houses of the 
Legislature, presided. Mrs. Leslie read 
an excellent paper. The other speakers 
were Miss Keyser, Mr. Chiro, Mrs. Moore, 
and myself. 

The woman questivn also occupied the 
attention of societies not devoted to suf- 
frage. On Tuesday evening the Literary 
Society of the Y. M. C. A. held a debate 
in Association Hall, and on Saturday 
afternoon, at the spring reunion of the 
alumnz of the Normal College, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew delivered an elo- 
quent address on the advance of women, 
his allusion to woman suffrage receiving 
more applause than anything else that he 
said. 

In Brooklyn the Kings County Politi- 
cal Equality Club and the Young Men’s 
League had a crowded meeting at the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
on Saturday evening, May 19, at which 
the question debated was a resolution 
“That the exercise of suffrage by women 
will be of benefit to the State.” Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood and Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman were the speakers in the affirm- 
ative. 

The annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Society was held on 
Tuesday, May 15. The report does not 
mention the election of officers, but says 
that among the interesting features of 
the occasion was the reading of some very 
bright papers by High School students,— 
one boy and three girls. 

When the time for the hearing comes, 
we expect to make a grand demonstration 
from this city. A special train will prob- 
ably be secured to take up the women 
who wish to be present, and it is expected 
that there will be such a gathering of 
women from all parts of the State at the 
capital as will forever silence the state- 
ment that women do not wish to vote. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The annual convention of the Texas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held 
June 9 and 10. 

The Century will print, during the com- 
ing months, ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 

Rev. John Cuckson, of this city, is 
among the men who have recently signed 
the woman suffrage petition. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s address 
for the summer will be Thomaston, near 
Great Neck, Long Island, care of Gerrit 
Smith Stanton, Esq. 

The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, ‘believing it to be the sentiment of 
the women voters of Colorado, have 
endorsed the action of the women of Ken- 
tucky protesting against the return of 
Col. W. P. C. Breckinridge to the U. 8. 
House of Representatives.” 

Kansas Republicans, it is said, will be 
on the fence on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. This means, of course, better 
chances for the Populists, who, with all 
their vagaries, are sensible enough to 
indorse equal rights atthe polls for both 
sexes.— Boston Daily Globe. 

A lively discussion on woman suffrage 
is going on in the Household Department 
of the Texas Farm and Ranch, published 
at Dallas. The editor of that department 
says she has seventy letters on that sub- 
ject now awaiting publication. Who says 
that Southern women take no interest in 
the suffrage question? 


Gov. Flower has signed a bill estab- 
lishing a pension fund for the doctors, 
inspectors, clerks and nurses of the New 
York health department who shall have 
served terms of twenty years. The fund 
is to be made up of the fines and pen- 
alties collected for violations of the city 
health laws and the fees paid for searches 
of the records. 

Mrs. Sissieretta Jones, a young colored 
artist, whose talent as a vocalist has 
won her the soubriquet of ‘‘The Black 
Patti,” will give a concert at the People’s 
Church on Morday evening, May 28, as- 
sisted by Miss Elnorah Nahar as dramatic 
reader, Sidney Woodward as tenor, and 
Joseph H. Douglass, of Washington, 
D.C., as violinist. Tickets, 50 cents. It 
will be her last appearance in Boston be- 
fore sailing on her European tour. 

G. P. Patnam’s Sons will publish at 
once in their Questions of the Day series 
‘**Common Sense Applied to Woman Suf- 
frage.” It states the reasons which justify 
the demand to extend suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments 
against such enfranchisement with special 
reference to the issues to be presented at 
the New York Constitutional Convention 
of 1894, by Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 


A mass meeting of women was held at 
Toledo, O., on May 17, to consider the 
political situation with reference to the 
newly acquired right of school suffrage. 
It was presided over by Mrs. Ellen Sulley 
Pray, who urged the formation of a cen- 
tral committee, as a bureau of general 
instruction, and as head to committees in 
each ward. Various phases of the sub- 
ject were earnestly and intelligently dis- 
cussed. 


Mrs. [. C. Manchester and Mrs. Abbie 
C. Peaslee, representing the Loyal 
Women of American Liberty, attended 
the biennial meeting of the National 
Council of Women, held in Philadelphia 
May 7 and 8. During their visit in that 
city they interested many influential 
ladies in the cause they represented, so 
that there is every prospect of organizing 
in the near future a branch of their 
society in that city. The Annual Conven- 
tion of the L. W. of A. L. will convene 
in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield St., Boston, 
June 28, 1894. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will be one of 
the speakers at the annual ladies’ recep- 
tion of the Universalist Club of Boston, 
in the Columbus Avenue Universalist 
Church, on May 29. At the meeting of 
the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, in the Shawmut Avenue Church, 
on May 31, among the speakers will be 
Rev. Martha C. Aitkin, of Pembroke, 
Mrs. Jane L. Patterson, and two students 
from the Tufts College Divinity School, 
Mrs. Mabel S. McCoy and Miss Gertrude 
A. Earle. Mrs. McCoy has been called to 
the Universalist pastorate at Mansfield, 
Mass., and will take up parish work at 
the close of the school year. 


The International Medical Congress, 
which met in Rome from March 29 to 
April 5, was probably the most largely 
attended ever held. It was composed of 
more than 7,000 registered members, of 
whom probably one-third took part in the 
proceedings of the nineteen sections into 
which the body was divided. It was also 
worthy of note that women who desired 
to become members of the Congress could 
do so, and were placed upon an equal 





footing with men. Many women attended 


the sectional meetings diligently, at least 
one of them, a Russian lady, securing high 
outspoken commendation for her work. 
The weather was matchless, and at this 
season, with the bright freshness of 
spring in the air, Rome seemed enchant- 
ing. 

Local Woman Suffrage Campaign Com- 
mittees have been organized by Sara 
Winthrop Smith, of Connecticut, as State 
lecturer and organizer, in the New York 
Constitutional Convention Campaign for 
Woman Suffrage, since last report, work 
ending on May 1, 1894: 

Kegsevitte, N. Y.: Essex County, Chair- 
man, Miss Mary Ferton Bigelow; Clinton 
County, Chairman, Mrs. Amanda Ben 3 
Willsborough, Chairman, Miss Alice rer # 
Port Kent, Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw; 
Crown Point, Chairman, Miss Bascom; Cald- 
well, Warren County, Chairman, Mrs. Ione 
Bowman; Warrensburgh, Chairman, John W. 
Wills; Chester, Cheirman, Mrs. Myron Tripp; 
Bolton County, Chairman, Mrs. Annie Blan- 
chet; Bolton Landing, Chairman, Mrs. Stafford. 

At Glens Falls, April 30, 1894, Miss 
Sara Winthrop Smith organized a Politi- 
cal Equality Club, auxiliary to the State 
Association, with officers as follows: 

President, Mrs. Susie M. Bain; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Enche+; Uor. Sec., Mrs. William Scales; 


Treasurer, Miss Anna Murray; Vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Stearns Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Saylor. 


EUROPE TEN WEEKS 
. ABROAD. 


Sail July 4, on ‘“Brittannic’”’ from New York. 
pied y J conducted by Dr. Webb, recently 
returned from long residence in Europe.j For 
Itinerary, address 

MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, ston. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


RicH& HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers. 


LAST WEEK. 
Matinee: daily at 2.15. Evenings at 8.15. 


Hagenbeck’s 
Trained Animals. 


Performing Lions, Reptiles, Elephants, Tigers, 
Bears, Leopards. 
Children under 12 years of age half price. 











Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON............ Manager 


The Danger Signal 


Religious Association 


OF AMERICA. 


— — 


27th Annual Convention and Festival, 
PARKER MEMORIAL BUILDING, Boston. 


Thursday and Friday, 
May 31 and June |, 1894. 











The Business Meeting will be held Thurs- 
day evening, May 31, at 7.45 o’clock in Fra- 
— Hall, ey St., corner of Berke- 
ley. This meeting is for hearing of reports and 
the election of officers. Vice-President and 
acting President Thomas W. Higginson will 
preside. Important amendments to the Consti- 
tution will be submitted. 

Friday Morning Session, June 1, at 10 
o’clock, Parker Memorial Hall, Col. T. 
W. Higginson presiding. Subject: ‘‘What is 
Universal Religion?’’ Opened by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, of N. Y., followed by Rev. Alfred 
W. Martin, of Tacoma, Wash., on ‘Universal 
Religion in its Relation to Special Religions,’’ 
and Dr. F. E. Abbot, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Friday Afternoon Session, June 1, 
Parker Memorial Hall, 2.30 o’clock, Col. 
T. W. Higginson presiding. This session will 
be given to a further discussion of the future 
policy of the Association. Rev. Alfred W. Mar- 
tin, one of the F. R. A. representatives to the 
‘‘Congress of Liberals’ at Chicago, may be ex- 
pected to give his impressions of that gathering, 
as affecting the future work of the Free yi 
ious Association. It is also expected that B. 
F. Underwood, Esq., the other delegate of the 
F. R. A. to that congress, will furnish a report. 

The Festival, Fraternity Hall, Friday 
evening at 6 o'clock, Miss Mary F. East- 
man presiding. Speeches may be expected 
from Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney: Edwin P. Star- 
buck, of Harvard College; Miss Isabel King, 
late of the Argentine Republic; Miss M. D. R. 
James, of London, England; Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, and others. 

Music by Ladies’ Columbia Orchestra ; 
Will Walker, baritone; and Miss Bertha Davis, 
soprano. 

Doors open at 6, supper at 6.30 o'clock. 
Tickets, $1.00. They can be procured at Oliver 
Ditson & Co.’s, 453 Washington St., and of 
Secretary D. G. Crandon at the Convention. 


D. G. Crandon, Sec’y. 





a \TA-ORSET PROTECTOR 

MADE FIT PREVENTS 00S nav 

THSHAPE of t Conser WNGREASE 
@orser, BREAKING waist, 
REPAIRS «BROKEN CORSET 

in S MINUTES 
25 CENTASTANPS = RO. 
T.A.MOORE,. 


521) WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. MASS) 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 





Stn’ Br 








Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS AND ITS 
DONOR 


Upen Receiving a box by Mail, 


Each springing blade, each opening bud, 
That wakes to life when Spring is here, 
And sheds o’er all the earth its flood 
Of vivifying warmth and cheer, 
A miracle indeed displays 
But thou, more wonderful than all, 
While yet concealed from mortal gaze 
By wintry snows that deeply fall, 
Dost from the frozen clods distil 
Perfumes, more sweet than India boasts, 
And which the first warm zephyrs fill 
That steal along our ice-bound coasts. 


8o, too, while thou art far from sight, 

O dearest mortal I have known! 
While distance chills like winter's night, 
My love for thee has deeper grown. 

ee — 


LUCY STONE. 








BY JULIA NOYES STICKNEY. 


A life of trust, from girlhood's earliest hours, 

Ruled by these thoughts—justice to woman- 
kind— 

How shall our sisters gain a lofty mind? 

How shall our daughters rouse their higher 
powers, 

And children fill the wilderness with flowers, 

And mothers find the blessing God designed, 

And holy Justice be on earth enshrined, 

And Peace come down from heaven in gentle 
showers? 


Unnumbered thousands place upon ber breast 
The amaranth, dearer than the asphodel; 

She wrought for us, and we ber name adore; 
Her voice from out the regions of the blest 
Echoes with words of truth, like freedom’s bell; 
The Atlantic bears them to the sunset shore! 


— 
> 


ONWARD. 


BY ALFRED CAPEL 8HAW. 





Sometimes when the growing darkness 
At the close of day. 

To the stress of daily labor 
Brings a moment’s stay, 


All at once the mind will wander 
Back to other years; 

See, as in a panorama, 
Youthful hopes and fears. 


Once again upon the threshold 
Of our life we stand, 

And discern the future glowing 
Like the Promised Land; 


And the hopes of early manhood 
Putting forth their leaf, 

Green as are the leaves in Springtime, 
And their life as brief. 


With a pang do we remember 
That we meant to be 

In the battlefield a hero, 
Crowned with victory; 


But, discredited and beaten, 
Have been forced to yield; 

Or at best are barely able 
Still to keep the field. 


On our brow no crown of laurel, 
Tells of victory won; 

Not for us the song of triumph 
When the day is done. 


Other men have reaped the harvest 
That we thought to reap, 

Other men have gained the summit 
Of the mountain steep. 


And our hearts are bowed with sorrow, 
Gazing on tbat scene, 

For a moment, as we picture 
All that might have been. 


Fora moment! Then our manhood 
Pats the sorrow by, 

Crushes down again the heart throb, 
Quells the rising sigh. 


And once more we set our faces 
Sternly toward the front, 

Brace again our nerves and sinews 
For the battle’s Lrunt. 


Onward! With success or failure 
We have nought to do; 

Ours to do our duty nobly 
All life’s journey through ; 


And, although success would cheer us, 
As we onward plod, 
We can bear the doom of failure, 


By the help of God. 
—Good Words. 


or 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY THEODOSIA M. FOSTER. 


The picture which I would like to hold 
up before you has in the background a 
mountain; not the rival of any Alpine 
peak, nor of any summit of the Rockies, 
but a sloping, wooded hill, rough, but 
not inaccessible. Breaking through the 
range on the east comes a river, some- 
times peaceful, but in times of wind and 
storm a raging torrent. On the west, 
having gathered its waters from the hill- 
sides, a creek turns away from the range 
and pursues its winding way to the south, 
meeting the river a mile or two below. 
Along the valley in the foreground a rail- 
road takes its undeviating way, crossing 
both creek and river. High up on the 
mountain side is a cottage, scarcely more 
thaa a cabin. 

Aileen McAlister stood at the window 
of the living room of this mountain home, 
looking out into the wild, dreary Novem- 


out into twilight, the clouds settling 
heavily upon the earth. Aileen said it 
seemed as though the darkness rolled up 
from the valley below and rolled down 
from the mountain above and concen- 
trated about their little nook on the 
mountain side. 

“It was so dark before four o’clock 
that we could scarcely see to read in the 
schoolhouse, and I was afraid that the 
Brinker children would get lost going 
over the mountain.” This she said, shiv- 
ering a little at the thought of her own 
walk through the wind and rain. 

Mrs. McAlister and Aileen lived alone 
in the little house, which the summer 
foliage almost hid from the view of those 
who looked up from the valley below. 
Though pleasant enough in summer, it 
was a bleak, lonely place in winter. Mr. 
McAlister had been ‘section boss” on the 
railroad, the passing trains upon which 
were almost the only break in the stillness 
and loneliness of their isolated home. He 
had been able to keep his family in com- 
fort, and was looking for a promised 
promotion, when suddenly the shadow 
fell. There was an accident; then weeks 
of pain; then the life went out. The 
strong-hearted wife and brave young 
daughter cheered and soothed the last 
hours of the sufferer; then they took up 
the burden of living “and began the 
struggle for the means of support. How 
they managed to exist they could them- 
selves scarcely have told. Since Aileen’s 
sixteenth birthday she had been the 
teacher of the country school, and her 
small salary had considerably lightened 
the mother’s burden. 

I am thankful you reached home be- 
fore the gale set in so fiercely,” said Mrs. 
McAlister, as they lingered at the tea 
table and remarked upon the severity of 
the storm. 

“It would not be very pleasant to be 
out just now,” said the girl, shivering as 
the wild blast shook the little house. 

The hours sped away, and when at nine 
o'clock Aileen looked out, there was no 
abatement of the storm. The howling of 
the wind and the roaring of the waters of 
river and creek were almost deafening. 
Looking up the valley, Aileen saw the 
headlight of a locomotive. Steadily it 
advanced, seeming to cut its way through 
the darkness, until suddenly it disap- 
peared. Many a time had Aileen watched 
the headlights of the night trains, and 
she knew that in all their course down 
the valley there was nothing to obstruct 
the light; and quicker than thought she 
realized the appalling fact that the train 
had gone into the chasm of the creek. 

‘Ob, mother!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
trouble at the bridge! I am going down 
to see what is the matter and to find out 
if I can help.” 

AMy child! What can you do? 
not let you go.” 

Oh, mother, you must not keep me! I 
could not stay here knowing that some- 
thing is wrong without trying to help. I 
will wear my boots and storm cloak and 
take the lantern.”’ And she was already 
pinning up her skirts and buttoning the 
storm cloak about herself. 

Mrs. McAlister lighted the lantern and 
put it into the girl’s hand, saying: 

“My child, if [ could only go with 
you!” 

‘‘Well, mother dear, if you had only 
postponed the spraining of that foot for 
a day or so, you could have had the 
pleasure,’ said Aileen, cheerily adding: 
Now don’t worry; and, mother, if any- 
thing happens to me, you will remember 
that I was trying to do my duty.”’ 

As rapidly as possible she followed 
the path down the hill, crossed the road 
which ran alongside the railroad, sprang 
across the ditch and scrambled up the 
bank to the track. She did not make this 
part of the journey without many a 
scratch from the bushes, but she paid no 
heed to such trifles. She sped up the 
track and found that her surmise was 
correct—the bridge over the creek had 
been swept away. Crawling out upon the 
part that remained as far as she could, 
she swung her lantern above the chasm 
and called loudly; above the noise of the 
storm she heard a faint response to her 
call. 

‘‘What is the matter, and who is there?” 
she asked. 

‘It is I, Engineer Pratt, fast in a 
freight wreck. ‘The express must be 
warned. She’s due in an hour. How 
many are there?’ 

“Only Aileen McAlister. 
help.” 

“Go quick! There is no time to lose!” 

Crawling back from her perilous posi- 
tion, Aileen took but a moment for reflec- 
tion. Plainly there was but one thing to 
do. She might possibly warn the express 
by swinging her lantern, but suppose 
there should be trains from the west? 
The telegraph office must be reached; 
and, besides, help must be secured 
speedily for the unfortunate engineer in 


[ can- 


But [ll get 


.walk down the track to the station, a | 


mile away. That would be unpleasant 
and hazardous in the driving storm; but 
to make matters worse there was the high 
trestle across the river, 500 feet long! 
Could she walk that with only the light 
of her smoky lantern? Could she stand 
against the flerce gale that was blowing? 
She must. There was no question in the 
girl’s mind as to whether or not she 
could; the thing must be done. Hun- 
dreds of lives might be in danger, and the 
warning must be given. 

She made the first part of the journey 
in comparative comfort. She had not to 
be on the lookout for trains from behind 
her, and she knew that none were due 
from the opposite direction; so she had 
only to hasten on her way with all the 
speed of her youth and buoyancy. Reach- 
ing the bridge across the foaming river, 
she paused.a moment to gather strength 
and courage, then stepped boldly for- 
ward. The wind sweeping down the 
river gorge almost took her off her feet. 
She stumbled and fell, and her light went 
out. 

And I did not think to bring matches!” 
she said. ‘‘But I could not light one in 
this storm, if I had a thousand!” She 
did not attempt to regain her footing, 
but, throwing her one friend, the lan- 
tern, into the river, she continued the 
perilous journey, crawling from tie to tie 
across the trestle. One thought was con- 
stantly in her mind; she must reach the 
station before the express was due, for 
now she was without means of giving a 
warning. 

I must not fail!” she said again and 
again. Did she pray? Well, I think she 
did; but only now and then a quick, 
gasping ‘‘God help me!”’ came from her 
lips. 

Aileen’s progress was slow and painful. 
Her hands were torn and bleeding. Be- 
low, the angry river tossed its waters in 
mad fury; above, and all around, the 
darkness was intense, save now and then 
when a flash of lightning showed the 
framework of the bridge, and gave her 
glimpses of the black, foaming waters 
that seemed ready to swallow her and 
carry her away from sight forever! 

At length the end of the trestle was 
reached; she sprang to her feet and hur- 
ried down the track. Soon the lights of 
the station beamed cut a welcome and 
made it possible for her to quicken her 
steps without danger of losing her foot- 
ing. She burst into the office, exclaiming: 

“The bridge over the creek is down! 
Send telegrams and stop the express. 
There’s a wreck in the creek! Send help.” 

Then she dropped upon the floor in a 
dead faint. The physical exertion and 
the strain of that terrible crossing had 
exhausted her strength. She was not a 
moment too soon with her warning. The 
express was due, and some one was sent 
out to signal it, though the bewildered 
spectators but half comprehended the 
situation. The train came thundering in, 
stopped, and in wonder and alarm the 
passengers poured out to learn the story 
of their salvation. Telegrams went flying 
up and down the line, and a rescue brig- 
ade was fitted out for the scene of the 
wreck, 

All the while Aileen lay exhausted in 
her dripping garments,. her long, dark 
hair wet and matted. Hearing the com- 
motion, the wife of the station master ap- 
peared upon the scene, and, seeing the 
unconscious girl lying there, ran back for 
restoratives. A young physician who 
had alighted from the express came to 
her assistance. 

Is there not a house where she can be 
taken ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Certainly, we can carry her across the 
street to my home,” said the woman. 

Get her out of these wet clothes into 
something dry, and put her to bed,” were 
his orders. 

*Oh, no! I must go back home!” said 
Aileen, who had sufficiently regained con- 
sciousness to know what was said. 

You can go nowhere to-night!” was 
the peremptory decision of the stranger. 
‘*You saved our lives, and now we must 
save yours.” 

“They are going to the wreck with a 
hand-car and will take me along. Mother 
will be so anxious,” she pleaded, adding, 
‘she will think something has happened !” 

‘And I should say she would think 
right! But we will send some one to 
tell her you are safe.”” And so the weary 
child was forced to submit, and indeed 
when she attempted to rise the dizziness 
overpowered her, and she sar k back help- 
less. 

‘‘How did you get here?’ asked one 
who knew the situation of the creek and 
the river bridges. ‘‘You must have 
crossed the trestle bridge.” 

‘Yes, I did.” 

‘“‘And in the dark! I wonder you did 
not miss your footing!” 

I should have, but I crawled on my 
hands and knees;’”’ and she lifted her 











ber night. Very early the day had gone 


the wreck. The one thing to do was to 


hands, torn and bleeding. 


Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


ALBERT REEDER'S 


No. 5 Park Square, Room 32, BOSTON, 


Institute of Curative 
Movements. 





DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


Treatment by Curative Movements. 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular system; general weakness ; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul. 
ders; bent carriage and improper poise of the body. 

This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


members of the medical profession. 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








Here the physician interfered. 

“She must be left quiet,” he said. 
“She will be all right with a few days’ 
rest. She has had a severe strain, and if 
what they tell me is true, this child has | 
performed a feat that would appall most | 
of us men.” 

“Poor child!” said another. ‘She has | 
had a time of it, and to think we might | 
all have been in eternity if it had not | 
been for her bravery !”’ 

**What will you do to show your grati- 
tude?” asked the physician. 

“IT will show it by fifty dollars!” In a 
few moments an amount was pledged 
which brought comfort and freedom from 
anxiety to the little home on the moun- 
tain side. 

Meantime the relief party had rescued 
the engineer of the wrecked freight train 
from his perilous position, and had dis- 
covered that the train hands had either 
been killed outright or been drowned. 

„And I owe my safety to Aileen,” said 
the rescued man, ‘for I could not have 
held out much longer. God bless her!” 

And there were many to bless and 
many to praise the brave girl. The news- 
papers told the story, public speakers 
quoted it as an example, and the State 
Legislature ordered a medal to be struck 
and presented by a specia) committee. 

And Aileen — what effect had that 
night’s work upon her? 

A few days’ rest restored her wonted 
strength and buoyancy, and she returned 
to her school. Finishing her engage- 
ment, she determined to fit herself for a 
better position, the generosity of her 
friends allowing her to carry out this 
desire. A year at the normal school, 
then two years of teaching in a city 
school at a good salary, and then one 
summer she came to spend the long vaca- 
tion in her old home on the mountain 
side. 

The same picture is spread out before 
us, Only it is a summer sky and the for- 
ests before brown and bare are heavy 
with summer foliage, while river and 
creek are peaceful and shimmering in the 
sunlight. As the shadows were length- 
ening on one of those summer afternoons, 
Aileen stood at the end of the long 
trestle bridge. It was the first time since 
that dark November night that she had 
walked down the track to the scene of 
her terrible ordeal. She was not alone— 
a fine-looking young man was with her. 

‘*And here,” he said, ‘‘was where the 
test of your courage came to you! Thank 
God that you did not flinch! How many 
of us, as we go up and down the world, 
are saying every now and then, ‘Thank 
God for Aileen McAlister !’” 

They stood for a few moments silently 
looking down into the river; then the 
young man spoke again. 

Aileen,“ he said, speaking very ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ever since that night I have been 
striving to make the life you saved some- 
thing worth offering to you. I believe I 
am a better man to-day because of the in- 
fluences of that hour, yet I have not 
reached my own ideal—nor yours—but, 
Aileen, shall we put our two lives to- 
gether and live them for God and human- 
ity and each other?” 

Then, hand in hand, they crossed the 
trestle bridge without thought of dread 
or danger.—N. Y. Voice. 
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FRANCHISE NOTES. 

At the recent Los Angeles (Cal.) 
County Convention of the W. C. T. U., 
the paper on ‘‘Why give the ballot to 
women ?”’ by Dr. Whipple-Marsh,abounded 
in sufficient reasons why it should be 
done, dwelling upon the inherent right 
and the fact of the moral advantage to be 
gained as instanced in the fact that two- 
thirds of the church membership are 
women, while four-fifths of the inmates of 
jails, asylums and prisons are men. The 
address by Alice Moore McComas was 
logical, and fraught with fact and sugges- 
tion in regard to suffrage work. The large 
audience sat in rapt attention through- 
out the whole, and many expressed them- 
selves converted to the utility and neces- 
sity of woman suffrage. 

A husband and wife, aged respectively 
seventy-three and seventy-two, obtained, 
upon one of the Ohio enrolment papers, 
the names of thirty-one men and forty- 








five women; they found but two women 
and five men who were decidedly opposed 
to woman suffrage, and a few who wanted 
to think more aboutit. Lucy S. Richard- 
son, in the True Republic, says: 

The fact that a husband and wife of 
such advanced age worked together dur- 
ing the last weeks of March for the polit- 
ical enfranchisement of women should 
forever prevent a respectable man from 
—— to fear that happiness of fami- 


lies would be sacrificed if women were 
allowed to vote. 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, the Ohio 


Franchise Superintendent, 844 Prospect 
Street, Cleveland, is aiming to secure a 
permanent record of the names of all citi- 
zens in that State who believe in the en- 
franchisement of women. She has issued 
a circular letter in which she says: 


All signatures are copied by a type- 
writer into books bearing the label of the 
State, while the original lists are pre- 
served. Secure signatures only from peo- 
ple of legal age. It is also desirable that 
the signatures of professional men and 
women be accompanied by the abbrevia- 
tions which indicate their professions. 
Autographs are classified according to 
the towns, counties and congressional 
districts in Ohio, thus fitting the enrol- 
ment for both State and national use. 
That this may be done, care must be taken 
to secure legible autographs, and the 
towns in which they are obtained should 
be written upon the lists. The enrol- 
ment is the basic groundwork for all suf- 
frage petitions, and unifies the vast 
eens of labor expended for separate 

8. 
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MRS. DE VOE IN NEW YORE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., MAy 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe has lately 
closed a series of eleven meetings in New 
York State. Most of them were held in 
villages where no campaign work had 
been done, and Mrs. DeVoe aroused the 
enthusiasm of her audiences, and secured 
excellent campaign committees in each 
place where no committee had previously 
been formed. The following is a list of 
chairmen : 

Silver Creek, Emily S. Hunt. 

Batavia, Mrs. L. L. Tozier. 

Le Roy, Miss Franke M. Cook. 

Avon, Mrs. Anna M. Wallace. 

Penn Yan, Mrs. Julia D. Sheppard. 

Phelps, Mrs. W. H. Green. 

East Palmyra, Mrs. R. S. Post. 

Lyons, Mrs. E. 8S. Gillette. 

South Butler, Mrs. Samantha Snyder. 

Hamilton, Mrs. M. A. Hopkins. 

Geneva, Miss Anna T’. Miller. 

Mrs. DeVoe is a prominent woman in 
the Relief Corps, being a past president 
of the corps, and one of the State officers 

















Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~e and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in tho lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con 


’ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
‘S3arsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrot- 
als, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
@ the disease and gives to the blood the 
= and color of health. Get Hood’s, 
“ When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length . 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
eaparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mrs. 
%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold byall druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PES" 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWB 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The ram, stating the —— and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 
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of Illinois. At Penn Yan, the Relief Corps 
attended her meeting in a body. 

This series of meetings was unusually 
successful financially. Mrs. DeVoe raised 
for the campaign work, above all ex- 
penses, ia collections and pledges, $375. 
Our committee hope to be able to secure 
her services during the fall campaign. 
She will meet with a warm reception 
whenever she consents to come into New 
York again. MARTHA R. ALMY. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN GEORGIA. 


Dr. Adele Gleason, of the Elmira, N. 
Y., Sanitarium, writes home from Rome, 
Ga., May 7, 1894, the following breezy 
letter : 

If I am not telegraphed home soon I 
shall be adopted by these Southern peo- 
ple in the same way that the Japanese 
adopt people who are over middle age 
and whose characters are formed. If you 
want me home you must telegraph me 
speedily. I don’t like to admit that 
Elmira is oes outdone in a boom, 
and a successful boom, by a city in the 
land of the goober- grabbers, and a 
city only thirty years old. I hear that 
Elmira is bestirring itself so far as to 
have an equal suffrage league at last; but 
Atlanta, with Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon as 
vice-president of the Press League, is cer- 
tainly putting the results of woman suf- 
frage, without that suffrage, into imme- 
diate practice. 

At the banquet given the Northern 
delegates of the United States Press 
League, I heard a Northern and a South- 
ern man followed, in their after-dinner 
speeches, by equally good efter-dinner 
speeches from a Southern and a Northern 
woman. Fears that the boasted Southern 
chivalry would be discounted by the in- 
timate working association, and midnight 
banquet association, of ladies, must have 
been dispelled. Never, in the ordinary, 
old-fashioned party, where the ladies are 
guests only, or hostesses only, have I 
seen half the delight in mutual intellect- 
ual companionship and admiration that 
the working members of this same Press 
League are showing. A guest in the 
South has always been a happy person, 
and the old-time hospitality has not 
changed in its quality. Mr. Cockerill, of 
New York, and Mr. Halstead perhaps 
made the most brilliant speeches, but 
Mr. Richardson and the poet Stanton 
made speeches characterized by that 
culiar grace which is often a more telling 
part of eloquence. I heard the Southern 
yell, no longer a rebel yell, but in all its 
original fervor. Atlanta’s exposition next 
year will certainly be supported, as far as 
press men can support it. After heen mon 
the champagne-like, evanescent hospital- 
ity of a rapidly-growing city, I have re- 
tired to the old plantations of Georgia. 
Here peace is the pillow of my head, and 
here I see the American gentry. The 
pathetic attempt to preserve the customs 
of ante-bellum days smites the heart with 
wonder and ey oy We of the North 
are quite wrong in our preconceived idea 
of the feeling of the colored toward the 
white race, or the ex-masters toward their 
former slaves. No similar community of 
Northern people, were they set down 
among four times their number of negroes, 
would treat thgse people with the kindly 
forbearance and generous helpfulness 
that these Southern people in their pov- 
erty show. Here in Georgia the negro is 
far ahead of the Florida average. A 
church here in Rome employs a preacher 
who spoke vastly better, as far as the 
manner and matter of his discourse were 
concerned, than one of the best white 
clergymen in the place, and what sur- 

rised me and touched me keenly was to 
ear a Georgian and South Carolinian 
admit the fact. 

The problem of farming these immense 
plantations is not yet settled. The young 
men are making a general failure in farm- 
ing, perhaps because they do not use 
sufficiently extensive mechanical appli- 
ances, but in commerce they are already 
succeeding. A few only of the most 
spirited of their women are endeavoring 
to shut out the future. On the old planta- 
tions they stay, lonely and helpless, 
eating the bitter bread of poverty, cher- 
ishing a proud contempt for any success 
brought by allegiance to the new methods. 
They are few, but they will die on the 
ruins of their old hearths, nursing the 
scars of the war, and seeming not to 
realize that it is past. Any one who 
could deride these people knows little of 
the suffering that has stopped their lives 
where they are. 

My friends here sought out, with some 
difficulty, one remnant of the fashions of 
former times. This was the “cabin 
dance.” Thirty or forty negroes assem- 
bled in a fifteen-by-twenty log cabin, and 
danced from eight till one, to the music of 
a solitary fiddle. And never have I seen 
dancing before. Sixteen in a set, and 
before every whirling swing of the part- 
hers a dance was executed, with a multi- 
tude of such intricate steps that one’s 
eyes were fascinated by the flapping 
soles and the jolly, protruding toes of those 
Tagged dancers. And then the buzzard- 
lope and caro-back were interspersed with 
such pigeon-wings and such waltzing on 
the heels, such sidewise gliding that the 
feet seemed to turn as if they were on 
Pivets, and we could only join in the 
general applause. To see two Georgia 
hegroes dance each other down was a 
sight of pure jollity. I can believe now 
that at Christmas time they actually 

ce three days and nights without stop- 


Ping. 
The future of the Georgia ‘‘cracker” 
seems to be the one theme in which there 
absolutely no interest. They need a 
Missionary now much more than the 
colored le. They are nothing but 
an and bone. The one thing 


Pp 
. they have to be proud of is that they are 


hot black, and it might be readily said 
t many of the colored people are 





“black but comely,” while they certainly 
are neither. They will never struggle 
for anything, and will quietly drift into 
the cotton factories and mills of all kinds 
which are rapidly springing up in the 
South. Here in Rome I saw scores of their 


children, eight to ten years of age, work- · 


ing nine hours a day among the spindles. 
I am told they beg for the chance to get 
this work. I was sorry they had been let 
in. Their worn and pallid faces looked 
more like those of little ghosts than of 
living children. The darky baby looks 
wise and happy beside them. 

A Georgia barbecue can be easily de- 
scribed, but I fear I could raise no en- 
thusiasm for a trencher of roast meat, in- 
cluding every variety from pig to chicken, 
had you not eaten it, as I did, on the top 
of Stone Mountain (a marvellous granite 
formation, the centre of limitless granite 
quarries), eaten it to the music of a fine 
band playing the most sweet and allur- 
ing Southern melodies, and to the baying 
of hounds on trail of the fox around the 
highest of the skyward peaks. Here is 
jollity, here is a feast, and one is ready to 
sing with their own poet, Stanton: 

O, summer-time in Georgy, I love to sing your 
praise, 

When the green is on the melon and the sun is 
on the blaze; 

When the birds are pantin’, chantin’ and jes 
rantin’ round the hills, 

With the juice of ripe blackberries jes a-drippin’ 
from their bills. 


Stay ie a dream eternal, while dearest dreams 
epart, 

An’ rain your honey sweetness in showers round 
my heart 

Pshaw! I’m gettin’ so pathetic, my eyes can 
hardly see. 

O, summer-time in Georgy, you're the best o’ 
times to me. 

— — —— — 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


The six sessions of executive work of 
the National Council of Women have 
resulted in the Council putting itself upon 
record more strongly than ever upon the 
moral questions of the day, as was shown 
by the resolutions you published last 
week. 

The two closing sessions were devoted 
entirely to the consideration of the pro- 
gramme of the approaching public session 
of the Council, which will occupy nearly 
three weeks in February, 1895; it will be 
held (as, according to its constitution, all 
its public meetings must be held) at the 
Nation’s Capital. 

It was decided to invite Fraternal Dele- 
gates, who will be asked to present re- 
ports, from the National Councils of 
Women already in existence in France, 
Belgium, Germany and Canada. The 
officers of the International Council of 
Women, of which the Countess of Aber- 
deen is the president, are also invited to 
be present. 

A resolution was passed by which local 
councils of women (formed of city or- 
ganizations), asking for representation in 
the National Council before the opening 
of the public meeting in 1895, shall be 
allowed such representation. The exact 
terms are to be decided upon by corre- 
spondence of the general officers of the 
N.C. W. with the presidents of its mem- 
bers. Local councils have been formed 
in Akron, O.; Cleveland, O.; Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; Maryville, Tenn. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Me.; 
Providence, R. I., and Quincy, Ill.; and 
the president of the Natio al Council of 
Women, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, has 
received no less than 380 invitations to 
assist in forming local councils in cities 
and towns. 

By a unanimous vote, the correspond- 
ing secretary was authorized to extend to 
all national organizations not in the N. 
C. W. the invitation expressed in the 
following letter. This was sent to the 
corresponding secretary of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, which immedi- 
ately followed the executive meeting of 
the N. C. W. This same letter will be 
issued to the other organizations in time 
for their annual meetings: 

Dear Madam :—At the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the National Council of 
Women of the United States, held in 
Philadelphia, May 7 and 8, 1894, a resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously, authoriz- 
ing its corresponding secretary to issue 
to all national organizations of women in 
the United States a cordial invitation to 
present fraternal greetings, through per- 
sonal representatives, at the public session 
of the National Council to be held in 
Washington, D. C., for a period of three 
weeks in February, 1895. 

At its previous public meetings, the 
National Council has given to all fraternal 
delegates an opportunity to present full 
reports of the work of their organiza- 
tions. This courtesy was possible when 
the Council did not consist of such a 
large number of important organizations 
as it at present does. These organiza- 
tions, representing a constituency of 
700,000 women in this country, wish 
cordially to invite the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to send greetings, and 
regret that the proper presentation of 
the immense and varied interests which 
the National Council now represents will 
render it impossible to extend to national 
organizations not in the Council the 
opportunity to present their work (should 

ey so desire), at its public sessions. 

It is, of course, greatly desired by the 
National Council of Women that all or- 


an opportunity to learn fully its aims and 
scope. It is hoped that this opportunity 
will be afforded by having all such asso- 
ciations of women in a position to take an 
entirely impersonal and outside view of 
the work of the session of 1895. This 
could not be the case if the Council 
should receive —— from organizations 
not in membership. 

Any number of fraternal delegates will 
be accorded the courtesy of witnesses to 
the proceedings, and will be gladly wel- 
comed. 

It is the earnest request of the National 
Council that this invitation be presented 
to the convention now in session, and 
acted upon, that the National Council 
may know as soon as possible how many 
and who will be the fraternal delegates 
from the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL, Pres., 
RACHEL FosTER AVERY, Cor. Sec. 


+o 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, N. V. CONVENTION. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman‘s Journal : 

In all your New York campaign notes, 
I have seen no account of the Jefferson 
County Convention held at Watertown, 
April 22 and 23. Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw spoke here to large audiences. 
They made converts and added many 
names to the petition. 

Now, to counteract the effect, the anti- 
suffragists have sent here a copy of their 
protest. The signers are mostly society 
women, among them a number of heir- 
esses who married poor men. 

The other signers of the protest are 
women whoare still in the condition Miss 
Anthony found most women in her for- 
mer visit here, forty years ago. One of 
our daily papers says: ‘* ‘Consistency is a 
jewel’ becoming even to a woman. It 
would be interesting to know by what 
process of reasoning some of the women 
who availed themselves of the right or 
privilege or performed the duty (which- 
ever they choose to call it) of voting at the 
special election last week were brought 
to sign the curious protest which ap- 
peared in Thursday night’s paper. Last 
week they did not seem content to be 
represented by their ‘fathers or brothers 
or husbands’; indeed, most of them, not 
having any such male protector, were 
not willing to remain unrepresented. 
One naturally wonders what new light 
has broken in upon them to lead them to 
such an utter change of opinion. Did 
they find the ‘duty’ too ‘burdensome,’ or 
did they find themselves ‘deprived of 
some special privileges hitherto accorded 
them by law,’ or was an ‘office’ looming 
up before them which they found it 
necessary to dodge?” ALTA RALPH. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Fqua! Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 


‘Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, vy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 


Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 


by Alics Stone Biackwell. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 





ganizations not in the Council shall have 


Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Su Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
e * Rights for Women, by George William 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
—— Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
e. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale : 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
—— of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 











RELIEF IN HOOD’S. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass., May 4, 1894.— 
My mother suffered with rheumatism and 
nothing did her any good until she an 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She then 
found relief. My two sisters have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for sore eyes, and 
they are very grateful for the benefit re- 
ceived. HUMPHREY DESMOND, 31 Corey 
Street. — 

Hoop's PILts cure indigestion. 











QUALITY, 

WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 

UNEQUALED. 







Corset Waist. / 


MODERN Ideas of Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose support ‘Tape fastened butt won't pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes ; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated circular 4 
RIS BROS. Manufacturers Patenteecs, 
pene Opice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisco, 








NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 


ing Plates for all [llustrative Parposes. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 








and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT FisH MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








| WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SEXES | teen 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sent. 26,94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
ical work offers superior ad vantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session —72 October Ist; ending May, | %. 

Four years’ graded course. Lectures, —— Labo 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. | 7 — 
ted to in ospii 











are also admit almost all the H. 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzan 
821 East isth St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 

| Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 

{ (Take Elevator.) 

| Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialt; rticularly diseases of 
women aud children. ’ 








The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care South We th, is 


continued at her office ays from . M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. | 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 

ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 
Leave Boston for hry ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 


tton and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for,Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 




















For Union SQuarRE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
‘ ——X 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 3 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTiIon and FitcuBure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office Comseweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





. 
Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. ‘City office , 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the —— written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Was , D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 





13Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


book is not yet out.. 
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MISS ANTHONY ON PLANES. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 


no matter whether there is a plank in the 
platform or not. But the rank and file of 
the electors will never vote for anything 
that is not in the platform. 

The 6,666 men who voted for, were the 
intelligent, educated, native-borr white 
men, the moral men, while on the other 
hand the 12,000 men who voted against 
were the most ignorant fo and native 
born men of every possible class, together 
with the few men who were left at that 
time in Colorado—I don’t suppose there 
are any in Kansas to-day—the few bigoted 
men who really believed St. Paul’s 
feelings would be hurt if they voted for 
freedom to women. So that many of the 
most rigid churchmen voted together 
with the low-down, drinking, gambling, 
libertine men, foreign and native born, 
black and white, and made up the 12,000 


noes. 

And what was true of Colorado then 
has been true with every one of the other 
States. Let me run through them more 
hastily. ‘There was Nebraska in 1882. 
The Democrats resolved against us, and 
the Republicans were again neutral. Oh, 
this neutrality! Beware of it, it is death! 
In not a singlc Republican meeting was 
the amendment advocated. Not a single 
nominee for any office advocated that 
amendment. The very last night before 
the election I spoke in Fremont, and was 
the guest of the Hon. Theron Nye, one of 
the best woman suffrage men in the State. 
When I entered the house I said: ‘Mr. 
Nye, I am sure at last I have got into the 
house of a nominee of the Republican 
party who has had his tickets printed for 
the amendment.” ‘‘No,” said Mr. Nye, 
I am ashamed to say it, Miss Anthony, 
I have not, for there are just enough for- 
eigners in my senatorial district who 
would have defeated me if I had dared 
thus to ask them to vote for woman suf- 

e.”” And there you are. 

en came the amendment in Minne- 
gota in 1878, Oregon in 1884, Rhode 
Island in 1886, Washington in 1889, and 
South Dakota in 1890. All these States 
left the question ‘‘to go to the ballot-box 
on its merits.” The politicians expressed 
themselves all afraid they would damage 
the amendment if they put the plank in 
their platforms. All of them were sure 
that the best interests of the suffrage 
cause demanded silence on the part of 
the political nominees in their meetings, 
and so they were all silent, and each and 

all of the amendments were defeated b 
three and four to one. I had vowed, 
‘*by the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress,” that I would never 

again put on my bonnet and go to an 
State to work for a woman suffrage amend- 
ment until one or both of the two domin- 
ant parties of the State should put a 
lank in its platform. But in the fall of 
1889, in Minneapolis, while attending the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota State 
Suffrage Society, two gentlemen, the 
resident and secretary of the South 
akota Farmers’ Alliance, came to me 
and begged me to help them in South 
Dakota. They had had poor crops, they 
had no —** and no speakers, nothing 
with which they could carry on a woman 
suffrage campaign. I told them I never 
would go into another State until a party 
had pledged itself to support the meas- 
ure. Then those two men, the president 
and secretary of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Allance, pledged me that they would 
hold their Alliance men as a balance of 
power in the Republican party, and thus 
compel it to put an endorsement plank in 
its platform; and you can see that in 
South Dakota, where there was not a city 
big enough to cover your two hands, 
scarcely, at that time, the vast majority 
of the men of South Dakota were Farm- 
ers’ Alliance men; and when the farmers 
of the State pledged me as these officers 
did, I said, ‘**Very well, on that pledge I 
will try, once more,” and I went back to 
our Whshington convention, and the 
secretary came there too, and reiterated 
the pledge that if we would raise the 
money and bring our speakers and help 
them to carry on this campaign, they 
would carry the question to victory. And 
they knew, as I knew, that nothing but 
political party he!p could carry it. So, in 
our national convention at Washington, 
that winter of 1890, once more the women 
contributed their blood money, econo- 
mized a whole year just to put in $25 to 
help carry on the South Dakota cam- 
paign, as they had done over and over in 
those other States. Five thousand dol- 
lars were raised. We took over twelve 
speakers, more or less, and we held 
grand meetings, and made a spring cam- 
aign, a8 you are now making one here. 

n the 9th of June there was held a State 
Farmers’ Alliance convention in Huron, 
and, at the close of the very last session, 
they passed a resolution to form them- 
selves inta an Independent party — to 
break oft from the Republican party. And 
then they resolved they would have no 
‘sigms” in their platform, nothing but 
financial planke, and sub-treasury planks, 
and so forth; and they went home. 

And next the Republican State conven- 
tion was held. e Farmers’ Alliance 
men, by forming a third party, had 
drawn off a large part of the best and 
most earnest woman suffrage men of the 
Republican party, thereby weakening 
that party so that it couldn’t endorse the 
amendment. Politics is the weighing 
measuring and balancing of things, and 
when these thousands of Farmers’ Alli- 
ance men took themselves out of the 
woman 8 scale of the Republican 
party, the other scale pulled down and 
made woman suffrage kick the beam in 
that party. Whereas, if those Farmers’ 
Alliance men had remained in the Repub- 
lican party, and made themselves the 
balance of power, as they had done for 
another measure the year before, they 
would have compellea the ublican 
party to put the plank in their platform, 
and then at every Republican campaign 
meeting the stump speakers would have 
advocated the measure. The day that the 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








Independent party was formed and the 
‘tno isms” resolution was passed, I knew 
that the amendment was killed. I knew 
it just as well as I knew it on the 3d of 
November, because I knew then that not 
a single Independent poy man would 
advocate woman suffrage in their meet- 
ings; and when no Republican plank 
came, there was silence in their meetings 
also. So we had to run a little fall cam- 
paign ourselves. But whom did we get 
to attend our meetings? The women, and 
a little handful of superior men. It was 
a magnificent campaign. Miss Shaw was 
in it; Carrie Lane Chapman was in it; and 
they learned a lesson. Your president 
Mrs. Johns, was in that campaign, and 
she had a lesson. 

While the Republican and Independent 
party platforms were silent, not so with 
the Democratic party. It resolved to 
stand against the heresy of woman suf- 
frage, and talked against us everywhere. 

Let us sum up South Dakota. The 
total vote was 70,000. 30,000 were foreign- 
ers—Scandinavians, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Russians, all classes—a very large ratio 
of Russians. Now, I am not going to 
talk against foreigners, I want you to 
understand that. [ would not take the 
ballot from a single foreigner. The only 
thing I would deprive him of doing is of 
voting that native-born women may not 
have the right to vote as well ashe. I 
am glad they may vote. I am glad there 
is one day in the year when every man 
can feel he is as good as every other man ; 
one day in the year when every nabob 
has got to say ‘‘Mister,” and not ‘‘Sam- 
bo,” or **Hans,” or “Jim,” or **Pat.” I 
would be gid to reach the point where 
they would have to call women decent 
names one day in the year at least. 
(Laughter.) Of the American-born men, 
24,000 voted yes and 16,000 voted no. 
So you perceive that by a vote of three 
to two of those native-born men, we car- 
ried South Dakota; but when the 30,000 
foreigners’ votes were counted with the 
16,000 native votes, we had a tremendous 
majority against us. 

But at last, in Colorado we have won 
by the popular vote—but not without 
party endorsement. During the summer 
of 1893, nearly every Republican, and 
People’s, and not a few Democratic 
County Conventions put hearty planks in 
their platforms. When the fall campaign 
opened, every political stump speaker 
was authorized to speak favorably upon 
the subject, and no man could oppose it 
unless he ran counter to the principles 
laid down in his party platform. That 
made it a truly educational campaign on 
the question to all the voters of the State. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Let 
every Kansas man who wants the suf- 
frage amendment carried demand a full 
and hearty endorsement of the measure 
by his political party—be it Democratic, 
Republican, People’s or Prohibition—so 
that Kansas shall win, as did her neigh- 
bor State, Colorado. 

I consider, by every precedent of the 
past, by every pledge of the past, by the 
submission of the proposition, by the 
pom of the resolution through the 

gislature when the leaders and repre- 
sentatives of the two parties, the People’s 
and Republican, vied with each other to 
see which would give the largest major- 
ity, they made the promise that they 
would make this measure a party meas- 
ure, and I speak to-night to the two 
parties. 

The Democrats have declared their pur- 
pose, you see. They are going to fight 
us. We expect it. e know where the 
Democratic party is; it is against us. 
When the Republican and People’s party 
say nothing for us, they say everything 
against us. They do everything against 
us. No plank will be saying to every 
woman suffrage Republican campaign 
speaker and every woman suffrage Peo- 
ple’s party speaker: ‘* You must not advo- 
cate woman suffrage on the platform, for 
to do so will lose us the whisky vote, it 
will lose us the foreign vote.”” Hence, no 
plank for us means no word for us, and 
no word for us means everything against 
us. For while no word can be spoken for 
us, every stump speaker may, as in 1867, 
speak against us. 

It comes your time first, men of the 
Republican party, to choose whom you 
will have for your constituents, to make 
up the bone and sinew of your party; 
whether you will have the most ignorant 
foreigner, just landed on our shores, that 
has not learned a single principle of 
Republican government, whether you will 
lose two or three of those votes, and gain 
the votes of your women at future elec- 
tions, or whether you will lose to-day a 
few votes of the high license or the low 
license Republicans, foreign or native, 
black or white, as the case may be, and 
gain to yourselves the women of your 
own households. That is the question. 

Why must we have the plank? Because 
no man wants women to have the ballot, 
unless he is a well-educated man. The 





masses are rooted and grounded in the old 
prejudices of the inferiority and the sub- 
ordination of women. No man believes 
in political equality for women, unless he 
is educated out of every bigotry and eve 

usage that he was born into. The ran 

and file of men toil from sunrise to sun- 
set to gain bread to keep body and soul 
together. There is no possibility that 
those men can be reached, can be edu- 
cated out of the prejudices into which 
they were born, through any other instru- 
mentality than that of the campaign 
meetings, the campaign papers of the po- 
litical parties of which they are members. 

Therefore, when you say this question 
is not to be a political party question, not 
to be in your platform, not to be discussed 
in your meetings, not to be advocated in 
your party papers, you simply say that 
these men are not to be educa upon 
this question. You say, ‘‘We will have a 
‘still hunt.’” A “‘still hunt,” when it is 
a question of education! 

1 appeal to you, men and women who 
believe in suffrage, don’t go, as Allen 
says, ‘‘meaching”’ around about this mat- 
ter, but make the demand imperative! 
Say, ‘‘The plank must go into the plat- 
— !” Now I am going to give a resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas from the standpoint of justice, polit- 
cal expediency and grateful appreciation of 
their wise and practical use of school suffrage 
from the organization of the State and of munic- 
ipal suffrage in our 285 cities for the past eight 
years, we, the citizens of Wyandotte County, 
descendants of the grand old party, with its 
magnificent majorities—now of the Republican 
and People’s parties—which extended this par- 
tial suffrage to the women of Kansas, in mass 
meeting assembled do hereby 

Resolve, That we urgently request our dele- 
gates in their approaching State conventions to 
indorse the woman suffrage amendment in their 
respective platforms. 

[The resolution was adopted by a unan- 
imous vote. } 


2 
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THE KANSAS CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Bditors Woman’s Journal: 

The following list of contributions 
shows the energy of Mrs. Martha Powell 
Davis, of Kansas. Her living faith in 
this cause gets expression in her works. 
Never was a more loyal suffragist than 
Mrs. Davis, and a woman well beloved 
withal. This list of contributors makes 
a good showing of the attitude of Kansas 
Congressmen on this amendment question. 
Our thanks to them and to Mrs. Davis: 

Senator Peffer, Kansas, ones 


Mrs. Sen. Peffer, 00 
Sen. Martin, 66 5.00 
Rep. Hudson, “6 2.50 

Mrs. Rep. Hudson, e⸗ 2.50 
Rep. Broderick, “ 5.00 
Rep. Strait, 8.C. 2.50 
Rep. Davis, Kan. 20.00 

Mrs. Rep. Davis, “ 1.50 

Total, $50.00 


The following donations were secured 
by Mrs. Davis to the Susan B. Anthony 
fund, and with great thoughtfulness sent 
on as fast as they came in, because of the 
urgent need of cash now: 


Rep. Baker, Kan. $5.00 
Mrs. Rep. Baker, 6 5.00 
Rep. Curtis, e⸗ 5.00 
Mrs.Rep. Curtis, “6 2.50 
Rep.  Boen, “ 5.00 
Miss Jennie Broderick, 1.00 
Mrs. John Davis, 1.50 
Total, P . $25.00 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 
— — — — 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FAMINE 
SUFFERERS. 


The following contributions have been 
received for the sufferers from the fam- 
ine in Armenia: 


A friend, Jamaica Plain, $50 
A friend in Pa., 50 
Sarah A. Edgecombe, N. Bath, Me., 5 


Caleb D. Bradlee, Boston, 

Miss Mary P. Robinson, N. Y., 
Elisworth B. Cooper, Hamden, Ct., 
Miss J. F. Dow, Milton, 

L. A. Dow, Milton, 

Anonymous, Boston, 

F. A. Christie, Meadville, Pa., 
Juliet Wilbur, Manorville, N. Y., 
Friend, 

A Nationalist, 

A friend in Roxbury, 

A friend, 

Ellen Simkin, Sherwood, N. Y., 
Two friends in Dorchester, 
From W., 

Mrs. L. L. Sickles, —— — 
Mrs. E. D. H., Nashville, Tenn., 
M. C. G., Syracuse, N. Y., 


CO 


-50 


RWNOON KH eee ee Noo 


$154.50 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—A largely attended meet- 
ing of the City Point Woman Suffrage 
League was held Tuesda ore, my 
15, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
J.Tuttle. Announcement was made that 
the League is to have a table at the Suf- 
frage Banquet in Music Hall, and a num- 
ber of tickets were sold. New members 
were elected, and business relating to 
the Fair was transacted. An earnest plea 
was made in behalf of an ‘Equal Moral 
Standard for Both Sexes,” by Mrs. E. S. 
Wheeler. Mrs. E. S. Boland gave an 
account of the recent experiment in 
Cleveland, Ohio, known as State Regula- 
tion of Vice. The inefficiency and injus- 
tice of thus dealing with the social evil 
was pointed out, and the need of watch- 
fulness on the part of good women lest 
some such system be forced upon other 
cities. An earnest discussion followed, 
participated in by many mothers, who 
showed a keen sense of the need of right 
thinking and acting upon this vital ques- 
tion. E. F. B. 


RoxBury.— The last meeting of the 
season of the Roxbury e was held 
in the parlors of Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier, 2 





weather, a gratifying number were pres- 
ent. The regular business was trans- 
acted. Reference was made to the ‘Lucy 
Stone Birthday Memorial Fund mite- 
boxes” for the Kansas campaign, and the 
suffrage badge bows which were upon 
the table were recommended for use at 
the coming Festival. The subject, 
‘**Tariff,” continued from two meetings, 
took the next hour. Two reasons for 
advocacy of protective tariff were pre- 
sented by a member, *‘To Protect Labor, 
and to Encourage Domestic Manufact- 
ure.” A paragraph from a speech by 
Senator Hoar was read, favoring protec- 
tion. The matter thus launched, received 
conversational treatment, a free-trade 
friend and member, Mr. Prang, bravely 
meeting all arguments and questions. An 
informal vote at the close showed the 
e to be in favor of protection, with 
but one dissenting voice, one convert to 
free trade having been made in three 
afternoons. Mention was made of the 
death of Miss Sarah Parker, April 19,who 
had bequeathed the bulk of her property, 
$150,000, to Radcliffe College. Miss 
Parker had been an interested member 
for some years. While deploring her 
loss, we feel a pardonable pride in her 
noble beneficence. The boxes and bows 
above mentioned received a generally 
“taking” attention at the close, and the 
company dispersed with good-fellowship 
and promises of return to the League in 
the coming fall. R. F.O. 


— 
or 


THE DRAMA. 


Bewdoin Square Theatre. 


The most prominent and the best of 
railroad comedy dramas, ‘‘The Danger 
Signal,” will be presented at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre the coming week. Real- 
ism in sensational effects on the stage was 
not dreamt of, until this play received its 
initial presentation at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, New York. ‘The Danger Signal” is 
by Mr. Henry C. DeMille, whose plays, 
‘*The Wife,” ‘‘The Charity Ball,” ‘*The 
Lost Paradise,” and others, brought him 
fame and fortune. His ‘Danger Signal” 
has received in royalties nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars the past season. Its effects 
include a monster locomotive, of iron and 
steel, propelled by steam; a cannon ball 
train, of locomotive, tender, and three 
coaches, 180 feet long, twelve feet high, 
crossing the stage at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, and a cyclone rotary snow 
pew. used in a thrilling snow blockade. 

wo young men are in love witha station 
master’s daughter, and this love interest 
claims the attention of the audience until 
the finale. There is no heartless villain, 
and no wicked deeds are enacted, but the 
scenes are simple and natural ones in the 
lives of people who are confronted by 
perilous adventures, and prove them- 
selves heroes. 








Sn 
Grand Opera House. 


On the afternoon and evening of Memo- 
rial Day, Wednesday, May 30, will be 
given a grand two-performance testimo- 
nial to Manager A. H. Dexter. The event 
will surpass everything of the kind at 
this theatre. The preparations have been 
elaborate, and each performance will be 
entirely different. At the matinee the sec- 
ond act of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s famous idy)], ‘‘Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,’’ will be presented, with Miss Olive 
Homans as the lord, Miss Annie Clarke as 
Minna, Miss Helen Dayne as ‘‘Dearest,”’ 
Edward Dennison as the earl, Miss Julia 
Bachelder as Dick. Acts from several 
other plays will be given. The evening 
performance will include the mountain 
scene in ‘‘Ingomar,” with E. J. Sullivan 
as Ingomar, and Miss Maud Banks as Par- 
thenia. The trial scene in ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice” will be given with 
Charles Barron and Annie Clarke. The 
balcony scene from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 
will present Miss Maude Hoffman as 
Juliet and Joseph Haworth as Romeo. 
An act from ‘‘The Crust of Society” will 
follow. The last act from ‘'Rosedale” 
will present the stockcompany. The sale 
of seats is very large. 

— — 
Columbia Theatre. 


Hagenbeck’s famous collection of 
trained animals now at the Columbia 
Theatre will close their prosperous en- 
gagement with Memorial Day, May 30, on 
which occasion three performances will 
be given, the first at 11 o’clock A. M., the 
second at 2.15 P. M. and the third, the 
evening performance, at the regular time, 
8.15. New features will be introduced, 
and from the sale of seats it is evident 
that the Columbia Theatre will be packed. 
The animals and trainers have alike made 
a distinct hit, and this announcement will 
result in packed houses at every remain- 
ing performance which these most won- 
derful of all savage creatures will give. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, May 28, 3.30 P.M. Mr. E. H. Forbush 
will speak on the work of the Gypsy Moth Com- 
mission. Saturday, June 2, annual meeting in the 
chapel of the Second Church. Business meeting 
for members only at 10 A. M.; public ‘AA at 
11A.M. Luncheon at Hotel Vendome, 1P.M. 





WANTED. —A lady, who isa self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com 
panion. She can furnish excellent references a 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M.R. WALLCUT 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29,1894. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
h tead pletely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smallparties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 





Cedar Street. In spite of threatening 


day afternoons. 





SPRING 
OVERCOATS. 
$10 to $32. 


Made in our own workrooms on 





the premises. 





MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 


SRM Bee ee eR Oe 














Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUA?ANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


N | on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.” 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc StyLes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 











ee 
é IGHEST AWARD ___- 
? MEDAL AND DIPLOMAS 


WORLD'S FAIR CHICAGO 


For PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS.BACON, 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 


ner NORTH STAR Bray? 
SURE TO PLEASE. 


-BEST ON EARTH- FS 
NICKERSON PATENT sot SHEARS (Ask) 
fir, Wi ” SCISSO RS. f 


















HOUR DEATER 







BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 


LADIES’ 


SILK WAISTS. 


The most perfect in - - ° FIT, 
Attractive in - - COLOR 
and - - STYLE, 


and Fair in Price. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC E- 


— 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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